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To Excite the Judgement Briefly 


Thus Francis Bacon (b. 1561). And thus The Journal of Education (b. 1859, re-b. 1955) in its 
opening editorial. Here are some examples from recent contributions: 


A POOR LITTLE LONELY CHILD: D. J. ENRIGHT 


Her parents gad about, uneasily _—— culture: 

The mother lectures in French, is interpreted into 7 apanese, and marks examination papers written in a 
sort of English. 

The father lectures on the im ibility of lecturing on literature, and having savaged his way through 
a hundred years of good literature, takes refuge at home in bad language. (April) 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE STEAM RADIO: JAMES REEVES 


The good teacher’s problem in relation to radio is not simple. It is not merely a question of training pupils 
to listen to better Se Theatre’ instead of the Saturday play, Handel instead of Suppé. 
It is bigger than that. It is the problem of helping pupils to free themselves from all the entanglements 
of mass entertainment. (April) 


IS LANGUAGE ENOUGH? PETER NEWMARK 


A poem of Hugo’s, like many a political speech, may intend to convey a warm delighted love of children, 
but be couched in an imprecise and sentimental language which suggest no intimate contact with them. 
Control of the senses is the touchstone of sincerity; when the senses are disengaged, we have the propa- 
gandist or the preaching raisonneur so ironically presented in Corneille’s great plays. April) 


BOOKS IN LAPUTA: EDITORIAL 


The low opinion which the philosophers of Laputa had of words, the local education authorities ap 
to have of books. They show themselves honourably conscious of the need for establishing and refurbi hing 

educational ‘plant’, buildings, ss desks, lavatories, visual aids, and exercise books—Things vot 
every kind; at the same time they seem very set on a very interesting ‘Scheme’ for abolishing all [Books] 
whatsoever; which we presume they urge ‘as a great Advantage in Point of Health as well as Brevity’ 
of Expenditure. (May) 


DR. SOPER ON DR. GRAHAM 


Forp: What would you say is the relevance of this movement to people engaged in education? 

Soper: I think it represents a great threat. Too much is being asked of people and too quickly. To attempt 
to mobilize in one meeting the actions and responses of an individual, to ask him to come to a final decision 
in his attitude to his belief and his eternity, is far too much. (June) 


SCIENCE AND LIBERAL EDUCATION: JOHN PILLEY 


Students of science are still encouraged to misunderstand the nature both of the knowledge they acquire 
and of the sort of activity by which it is attained. They regard it as something in which human imagination 
and judgement, human co-operation, to say nothing of language, have no part to play. There has thus 
gtown up, under the guise of a difference of educational principle, what is in effect a conflict between 
subjects and the vested interests of those representing them. (June) 


BOY’S WEEKLIES SINCE ORWELL: E. W. HILDICK 
In sports tales, the snobbish contrast of dashing amateur with dour professional, is now redundant ... 
As one contemplates ‘All-Round ne as he argues with the umpires, challenges spectators to 


fights and drinks his soup straight from uplifted plate, one begins to wonder which x worse: the sniff 
an avetage gentieman or the belch of a liant player. (August) 
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this celebrated standard work has now been 
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completely rewritten—forming virtually a new book 
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place it has won as an indispensable volume for all who are entering upon a serious 
study of economics. It has become famous as a complete introduction to the science 
of economics—giving a realistic account of how the economic system works today in 
a country such as ours. Now Dr. Benham has made extensive changes, and the new 
fifth edition forms virtually a new book. The general pattern remains the same as before, 
but the greater part of the book has been completely rewritten in order to discuss the 
various problems in their post-war setting. Although written mainly for first-year 
university students, it will also be useful to the general reader and to those taking Civil 
Service and other professional examinations. 18s. net. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Is consolidation enough? 


Ir is possible to detect in some influential circles a tendency to 
assume that the expansion and development of the universities has 
now reached, or at least almost reached, its natural term, and that 
all that is now needed is that they should be maintained at about 
their present level. If so it is a good thing that the Principal of the 
University of London has spoken out so clearly and forcibly. A few 
weeks ago he said in his annual report: “The accommodation at 
the disposal of the University of London is completely inadequate 
for the existing number of students.’ This, of course, is not all. “The 
gravity of the situation’, he goes on, ‘is accentuated by the sharp 
increase in the birth-rate since the war.’ At the end of 1946 there 
were 1,600,000 senior children in the schools; in 1961 there will be 
2,700,000; and it seems unlikely that the number will ever again 
fall below 2,000,000. In short the number of potential applicants for 
admission is bound to increase substantially during the next decade. 
If the universities are to be able to play their proper educational 
part in these coming years, their task of self-expansion and self- 
development is far from completed with accommodation and facili- 
ties at their present level. 


The needs of free research 


The shortage of teaching accommodation is not the only matter 
which needs to be stressed. The great university departments of pure 
and applied science are undoubtedly short of technical services, 
running equipment and material for their research. A good deal of 
financial assistance is given to many of them, more or less without 
conditions attached, by far-sighted firms in industry; and much more 
would be forthcoming from industrial and commercial sources if 
the departments were willing to move further in the direction of 
organizing their research work on a ‘service station’ basis, as is more 
freely done in the universities of the United States. But the chief 
value of research in the universities is that it should be free, and 
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should not have to sell the future in order to provide the urgent 
needs of the present. Even to put the matter thus is to succumb too 
much to the modern preoccupation with profit and loss. The chief 
value of research facilities in the universities is that able men should 
be able to pursue the truth, fortified indeed by one another but each 
under the guidance of his own judgment and intuition. It is not 
prudent that they should be starved for technical assistance, equip- 
ment and materials as compared with their fellow-scientists in 
government and industrial laboratories. Yet certainly they are. 


Additional resources still required 


The fault does not lie with the University Grants Committee, who 
leave great freedom to the universities themselves in the handling 
of their resources. Nor perhaps are the universities themselves to be 
seriously blamed. Having been accustomed to decades of the acutest 
shortage of funds, and having been caught to their credit by the 
general desire to meet the tremendous post-war needs of the country 
in a scientific age, they have tried to do too much with the financial 
resources which have been made available to them. The passion for 
pure research is very strong in the scientists of this country, and long 
may the universities succeed in keeping it so! The departments of 
pure and applied science contain many very able men and women 
of all ages, from the younger research students who remain at the 
university for three or four years after they have completed their 
education for their first degree, to the older persons who fill the 
chairs, readerships, and senior lectureships. It would surely be a 
mistake that they should not be able to play their full part in the 
whole national provision for research, a part indeed which the 
universities alone can play. Undoubtedly the country needs more 
applied scientists in the workshops and laboratories of industry. But 
it certainly cannot afford to fall behind at the present time in free 
research. 


Libraries and halls of residence 


Then too there are the libraries and the halls of residence. The 
provision of books for the use of established scholars and research 
students is in general quite inadequate outside Oxford, Cambridge 
and London. Yet neither professors nor young research scholars can 
work without books. If the books do not come to the scholars the 
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scholars will go to the books, and this is a very serious matter to the 
universities in the provinces. The sums of money required are not 
really great. Many departments in many civic universities, and 
especially arts departments, would be strikingly vitalized if uni- 
versity expenditure on books could be doubled; and this, as has 
already been said, is not in itself a very large item. 

Experience seems to show that halls of residence are at least as 
valuable educationally speaking as it was hoped they would be when 
the universities made their enterprising and liberal-minded post-war 
plans. The difference which is made to the average student of the 
present age by residence for two years or so inside a university com- 
munity is there for all university teachers to see. It seems clear that 
academic opinion is as strongly in favour of increasing the facilities 
for student residence at the earliest possible date. Yet the national 
need for more scientists and technologists with the immense expendi- 
ture on laboratories and equipment which it must involve has made 
progress with the halls of residence distressingly slow. It cannot be 
hoped of course that all universities could be made residential over- 
night. But it is surely good national economics when so much is 
already being spent on the education of the able members of the 
younger generation to spend a little more as soon as possible on 
making that education more complete and more profitable to the 
nation. 


The Ashby Report 


Decisions on the recommendations of the Ashby committee on 
the finance and organization of adult education awaited the appoint- 
ment of Sir David Eccles as Minister of Education. Sir David has 
adopted seventeen of the eighteen proposals made in the report, and 
the Ministry’s regulations concerning grants to responsible bodies 
are now being revised to give effect to them. The two principal issues 
on which the committee had to make up its mind, and on which it 
received diverse counsels, were whether university extra-mural 
departments should continue to receive grants from the Ministry, 
and whether voluntary organizations like the W.E.A. should con- 
tinue to be recognized as responsible bodies for the provision of 
classes. On both questions the committee came down in favour of 
the maintenance of present arrangements, although with a warning 
that there are dangers ‘in maintaining extra-mural work indefinitely 
as a “protected” activity in universities.’ 
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The departments may now hope to be able to plan their work with 
more assurance than they have been able to do since the grant- 
ceiling was imposed in 1952. Little expansion is likely to result from 
the Minister’s decision to implement the report, except in a few 
cases where a special case seems to the Ministry to exist, though what 
little there is will be welcome; and there will be some raising of fees 
for part-time tutors, which have undergone little change in recent 
years. 


—and Dr. Ashby’s lecture 


Dr. Ashby’s own services to adult education have happily not 
ceased with the publication of the report. His William F. Harvey 
Memorial Lecture, challengingly entitled “The Pathology of Adult 
Education’, is forthyight and provocative as well as good-humoured 
and entertaining. Both the W.E.A. and extra-mural departments 
come in for criticism, discriminating but sharp. Dr. Ashby has mis- 
givings about three aspects of extra-mural work in recent years: its 
greater professionalization through the appointment of many full- 
time tutors; a tendency for it to become excessively academic; and 
the supersession of genuine voluntaryism amongst adult students by 
paternalism amongst the universities which minister to them. Dr. 
Ashby particularly dislikes the high-powered organization of adult 
classes by university tutors and extension agencies. He would gladly 
sacrifice some efficiency for more spontaneity, especially when the 
efficiency is directed to the promotion of large numbers of short 
courses. This part of the lecture has provoked rejoinders from extra- 
mural directors, and the proper contribution for universities to make 
to a revival of voluntaryism in adult education may be more positive 
than Dr. Ashby actually suggests; but he is uniquely placed to 
comment on the scene as a whole, and the publication of his lecture 
is to be welcomed. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MOSCOW 
I. A HISTORICAL NOTE 


E. Koutaissoff 
Lecturer in Russian, University of Birmingham 


PREPARATIONS to celebrate the bicentenary of the University of 
Moscow have been on foot since the end of last year. In the old 
buildings of the Mokhovaya an exhibition is being assembled and a 
two-volume History of the University is in the press. 

The decree ordering the foundation of the University was signed 
by the Empress Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, on 24 January 
1755, and it was opened with due solemnity, speeches and festivities 
on 26 April (7 May) that same year. The promoters of the venture 
were Lomonosov, the great plebeian scientist, who probably drafted 
its statutes, and Count I. I. Shuvalov, the enlightened courtier who 
submitted them to the Senate in July 1754. 

The University of Moscow did not develop from the old theological 
academy but was founded quite independently as a secular, scientific 
state institution for the teaching of law, medicine, and philosophy 
(which included physics in those days). Whereas the Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg, founded in 1725, remained an ivory tower 
of scholars for nearly two centuries, the University of Moscow be- 
came at once a centre of general enlightenment and intellectual life. 
This was due to its geographical location, but there were other 
contributory factors. The adoption of Russian as medium of instruc- 
tion undoubtedly helped to acclimatize science on Russian soil. The 
use of the vernacular was opposed by the German professors who 
had been invited to Moscow and regarded Latin as the language of 
true scholarship. Initially, only two of the proposed ten chairs had 
been filled by Russian scholars, who were very scarce in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. These two Russians were the mathe- 
matician Barsov and the professor of eloquence N. Popovsky, a 
translator of Pope’s Essay on Man and Locke’s Thoughts concerning 
Education; he advocated the daring innovation of teaching philosophy 
in Russian. Eventually the case for the vernacular was won by 
Desnitsky with the support of Catherine II herself. Desnitsky is 
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remembered as the founder of the Russian school of jurisprudence 
and the most gifted professor Moscow had in the eighteenth century. 
He and the short-lived and less-talented Tretiakov had attended the 
lectures of Adam Smith in Glasgow in 1761-4 and introduced Mos- 
cow to Smithonian economics before the Wealth of Nations appeared 
in book form. 

Another factor which contributed to the University’s cultural role 
was the work of its printing press, particularly during the decade 
1779-89 when it was in the hands of Novikov, who carried on his 
journalistic and publishing activities with the missionary zeal of an 
apostle of the Enlightenment. The University also found benefactors 
to supplement its inadequate budget: in particular, the wealthy 
ironmasters, the Demidov, repeatedly donated money, books and 
mineralogical and other collections. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century learned societies began 
crystallizing around the University; first that of historians (1804) 
and naturalists (also 1804), then that of physicists (1805), then that 
of lovers of letters (1811). The number of teaching hospitals gradually 
increased, too. The Napoleonic invasion of 1812 brought ruin. The 
library and the greater part of the University buildings, erected in 
1786-93 by Kazakov, were destroyed in the fire which ravaged 
Moscow during the French occupation. However, by 1819 it had 
been rebuilt by Gilliardi on an enlarged scale and continued to 
expand throughout the nineteenth century, trying to keep abreast 
with the growing demands of medical and scientific research despite 
the shortage of funds, the supply of which continuously lagged behind 
the progress of science. 

Of the brilliant set of Westerners and Slavophils whose controversy 
filled the intellectual life of Moscow in the 1840's, the majority had 
studied within its walls; and so had many hard-working and now 
forgotten professors who went to disseminate knowledge in provincial 
universities and specialized institutes. The turbulent 1870’s saw 
political strife invade the seat of learning and henceforth there was 
recurrent student unrest, followed by repressive governmental 
measures and the resignation of left-wing professors singly or en bloc 
as was the case in 1911, when even the moderate Paul Vinogradoff 
left to become professor of medieval history in Oxford. 

The October Revolution shook the University to its foundations 
and its transformation into a Communist institution is of more than 
academic interest. 
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Although, according to nineteenth-century standards, the Uni- 
versity was a democratic institution, its student population comprised 
many sons of the privileged classes; as late as 1912, the sons of nobles 
and civil servants accounted for nearly 37 per cent, as against 
iI per cent of peasants, while the majority came from families of 
professional men, clergy, merchants, craftsmen and shopkeepers. 
Fees were payable, and only a thousand out of the 10,000 students 
were in receipt of grants, most of which were contributed from pri- 
vate endowments. Very few professors (namely, the historian M. N. 
Pokrovsky, the astronomer P. K. Sternberg, and the botanist K. A. 
Timiryazev) were staunch supporters of the Soviet régime. The 
majority of the academic staff were not willing to accept the tutelage 
of a council consisting largely of officials of the People’s Commissariat 
of Education, representatives of trade unions and other non-academic 
organizations; they refused to turn the University into a centre of 
public enlightenment, i.e. of Communist propaganda, and they 
objected to a lowering of standards for the benefit of ill-prepared 
students of proletarian origin. The struggle put up by the teaching 
staff to retain self-government is now past history, but the reassess- 
ment of the purpose of higher education and the integration of new 
social strata into the technical intelligentsia are problems which 
confront any country where rapid industrialization requires speedy 
training of large numbers of technologists. 

On 2 August 1918, a decree of the Commissariat of Education 
abolished both fees and entrance examinations, thus opening the 
doors of universities to all citizens aged 16, male and female, ir- 
respective of previous educational attainment. Some qualifications 
were demanded only from those participating in clinical and 
practical work. As a result of the decree, the number of freshers 
seeking admittance to Moscow University doubled, some professors 
had to repeat their lecture twice over to students coming in two shifts 
and even so there was sometimes standing room only in the lecture 
halls. To enable those who had no previous secondary education 
to benefit from university lectures, special preparatory courses were 
inaugurated and developed into ‘workers’ faculties’. Many students 
gave up their studies without completing their course and there was 
a decline in the number of graduations (e.g., in 1922, with a total 
enrolment of just over 18,000, there were 915 graduations). The 
Civil War and the ensuing economic collapse of the country caused 
high mortality, buildings went unrepaired and unheated, with indoor 
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temperatures falling below freezing point in winter, and books and 
apparatus became unobtainable. Complete abolition of higher 
education was advocated by the extreme left. Instead, from 1921, 
admission was put on a class basis: a definite number of places was 
allocated tomembersof the Communist Party, the Komsomol and trade 
unions, to students from ‘workers’ faculties’, national minority groups 
and employees of various commissariats. The change in social com- 
position can be illustrated from an analysis of the 3,212 freshers 
matriculated in 1922: workers and children of workers, 586; pea- 
sants and children of peasants, 342; children of the toiling intelli- 
gentsia, 630; Soviet employees and their children, 1,020; un- 
specified, 422. 

In 1920, the Faculty of Law was reorganized into a Faculty of 
Social Sciences which absorbed most departments of the Faculty of 
Arts in the following year. This reorganization made possible the 
appointment of prominent Communists like Bukharin and Steklov, 
the editor of Izvestiya, to such newly-created chairs as that of History 
of Socialism, etc. The number of ‘Red Professors’ thus began to 
increase; in 1923 they formed 21 per cent of the Faculty’s academic 
staff; by 1924, 44 per cent. 

Up to 1925 the University of Moscow had three Faculties: Medicine, 
Science (including departments of mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology and geology) and Social Sciences (with departments of 
economics, law, foreign relations, socio-pedagogy, literature and 
language, and statistics). The number of students which had exceeded 
20,000 in the early years of the Revolution gradually decreased to 
under 13,000. The following years witnessed further organizational 
changes. 

The 1928-9 drive for the rapid training of cadres in connexion 
with the policy of industrialization resulted in the curtailment of 
courses and intensive specialization. No degree course was to exceed 
three years with the exception of medicine, where four years were 
allowed. Practical work and the close collaboration of places of 
higher education with industry were to compensate for the absence 
of broader education. To increase this collaboration with industry, 
universities were split into specialized institutes which were sub- 
ordinated to various industrial commissariats. Teaching was the 
main concern of these institutes and it was designed so as to produce 
the type of specialists required most urgently at the time. Research, 
limited on the whole to applied science, was concentrated in the 
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research institutes of the Academy of Sciences or research establish- 
ments run by the commissariats. In this connection the University 
of Moscow lost its Faculty of Medicine in 1930 and its departments 
of law and of language in 1931. By 1932, it consisted of scientific 
departments only (namely, physics, soil science, geography, botany, 
zoology, mechanics, astronomy and chemistry). The same year saw 
the return to longer periods of training; it was becoming obvious that 
hasty and narrow specialization was leading to widespread and 
dangerous incompetence, in particular because freshers coming up 
from the nine-years Single-Labour-School—where experimental 
methods of teaching prevailed since the early 1920’s—lacked formal 
knowledge. Henceforth the two first years at all establishments of 
higher education were devoted to general subjects and specialization 
began in the third year. In 1934, history was reinstated as a subject. 
In June 1936, the Central Committee of the Party and the Council 
of People’s Commissars adopted a comprehensive Resolution on the 
Work of Establishments of Higher Education, the provisions of which 
are on the whole still valid. Shortly before, the government began 
enforcing a more conventional school curriculum. The return to 
more traditional methods of teaching and levels of attainment seems 
to show that—whatever their shortcomings—they are the shortest 
way of fitting the growing generation into highly industrialized and 
technically efficient modern societies. 

Fees were reintroduced in 1940. In Moscow they amount to 400 
roubles per annum, but most students are in receipt of grants. The 
initial sum is 290 roubles per month with annual increments awarded 
on examination results. School leavers who have obtained distinction 
(gold or silver medal) in their School Leaving Certificate are 
exempted from entrance examinations and their grant is 25 per cent 
higher. In his fifth year a good student may receive up to 500 roubles 
monthly. 

In 1954, the number of full-time students at the University of 
Moscow was just over 12,000, of whom 1,200 were postgraduates 
(‘aspirants’), and it also catered for 6,000 external students by means 
of evening and correspondence courses. About 70 per cent of the 
available places are allocated to school leavers, while the other 25-30 
per cent are for those coming from industry or other occupations. 
Thus at the time of the opening of the new buildings, 30 freshers 
were young workmen who had participated in their construction. 


The development of graduate schools is very much a post-war 
B 
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development and a sign of rising standards. There are in the U.S.S.R. 
156 establishments of higher education and research institutes 
granting doctors’ degrees and 278 establishments of higher educa- 
tion (out of a total of 890 with an enrolment of over a million and 
a half students) granting the degree of candidate (comparable to a 
Master’s degree) ; all higher degrees are subject to confirmation by 
the Higher Certification Commission of the U.S.S.R. Latterly it has 
been sanctioning on the average 500 doctorates and up to 8,000 can- 
didates’ degrees annually. 

The opening of its huge new buildings in September of 1953 has 
been undoubtedly a major event in the history of the Moscow Uni- 
versity. Begun in 1949 they were completed in a record time of four 
years. Rising in the centre to 32 floors, they comprise 148 lecture 
rooms, over a thousand laboratories, a library, 184 flats for the 
teaching staff and nearly 6,000 rooms for students (at a rent of 
15 roubles a month). The botanical garden covers an area of about 
a hundred acres and there are common rooms as well as games and 
sports facilities. The most up-to-date equipment was designed and 
its installation supervised by an ad hoc committee of specialists 
assisted by a commission dealing with problems of electromagnetic 
interference and another in charge of problems of vibration and 
acoustics. The committee ordered equipment from over five hundred 
industrial enterprises, some of which were required to manufacture 
unique, specially-designed apparatus. 

The transfer of all scientific departments to the new buildings 
allowed the other faculties to expand their activities: thus the Faculty 
of Economics added two chairs, one concerned with the economics 
of capitalist, colonial and dependent countries and the other with 
the economics of People’s Democracies. The largest recent addition 
was the new Faculty of Journalism. 

To-day the major differences which distinguish Soviet from 
Western higher education are connected with its planned economy. 
The latter requires that the training of cadres be planned, too, and, 
cons¢quently, enrolment is directly related to the needs of the 
economy. In view of the hitherto prevalent shortage of qualified 
personnel large use has been made of evening and correspondence 
courses; apart from providing additional training facilities they allow 
the retention of labour in industry, while, simultaneously, its efficiency 
is raised step by step. In recent years it has allowed the retraining of 
thousands of elementary school teachers who are now qualified to 
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become subject teachers in secondary schools. In fact, last year, 
teachers accounted for 70 per cent of the 645,000 external students. 

Another characteristic feature of Soviet higher education is the 
inclusion of courses in Marxism-Leninism as part of the degree 
requirements. Since 1938, they are based on the Short Course of the 
History of the Communist Party (attributed to Stalin), followed by a study 
of selected writings by Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. All too often, 
these works are treated as ‘set books’ without relevance to con- 
temporary events. As a consequence, the students are said to be able 
to quote easily and abundantly from these aui'yors but fail to relate 
Marxist theories to concrete political or econsmic facts of to-day. 
The blame for teaching Marxism as a set of dogmas rather than a 
scientific method is attributed to the poor academic qualifications of 
professors anid lecturers in Marxism-Leninism who often used not to 
be graduates and even now seldom hold a higher degree. Since 1950, 
three Soviet universities, including Moscow, have organised special 
institutes for raising the qualifications of teachers of Marxism- 
Leninism. These institutes have three chairs, viz., Marxism-Leninism 
(including dialectical and historical materialism, and the history of 
the Party), philosophy and political economy. Students attend 
courses and prepare a thesis. It has been recently suggested that in 
scientific departments and institutes Marxism-Leninism should be 
taught by graduates in the given science as well as in Marxist theory. 
The modernization of nineteenth-century theories by present-day 
alchemists may lead to transmutations far transcending voluntarism, 
subjectivism, objectivism and other deviations often complained of 
already. In any case, recent demands for freer discussion of contro- 
versial scientific problems, the recognition of scientific errors, the 
substitution of rational argumentation for assertions supported solely 
by quotations from Marxist classics, and historical research based on 
archive materials are all signs of growing intellectual discrimination 
and rising standards of scholarship, to which the University of 
Moscow is bound to contribute its full share. 
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Il. THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


Christopher Hill 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford 


Tuis article is based on information which I collected during a 
recent visit to the U.S.S.R.! This visit, which lasted some three 
weeks, took place in December 1954—January 1955. I went as one 
of a small party of English historians, at the invitation of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. I had previously lived in Moscow for 
nearly a year, in 1935-6, and had then had the opportunity of 
attending lectures at Moscow University and meeting history 
teachers there. So I was able to make some comparisons with con- 
ditions twenty years ago. I believe that the curriculum and conditions 
of work at Moscow University are sufficiently similar to those at other 
Soviet universities for many of the statements which I make to be 
generalized: but outside Moscow I have no first-hand information. 

At Moscow University there are twelve faculties. History is numeri- 
cally the largest of the six faculties on the side of the Humanities. 
There are approximately 1,300 students in the History Faculty, 
a number which is expected to rise to about 1,500 next academic 
year. 

The history course lasts for five years. The syllabus appears, so far 
as one can judge on paper, carefully thought out and well balanced. 
It is divided into three parts: (i) history proper; (ii) philosophy and 
sociology; (iii) a special subject. (i) History proper includes (1) the 
history of Russia, from ancient times to the present day, including 
the history of the non-Russian peoples of the U.S.S.R., (2) ancient, 
(3) medieval, and (4) modern general history. This is carefully not 
a course in European history; it includes the Ancient East, Byzan- 
tium, and the history of Asia, Africa and America, as well as inter- 
national relations. (5) Archaeology and anthropology. (6) The 
history of art. 

(ii) Philosophy and sociology comprises (1) a two-year course in 


1I am much indebted to Professors Galkin and Lavrovsky of Moscow University for 
supplying me with information, and for great patience in answering questions. But they 
have not seen this article, and I alone am responsible for any inaccuracies. 
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the fundamentals of Marxism; (2) economics; (3) philosophy and 
the history of philosophy, covering the main philosophical schools 
from ancient Greece to the present day. 

(iii) The special subject, taken in the fourth and fifth years, is 
selected by the student, with the advice of his teachers, from a wide 
variety of subjects covering all countries in the world. A majority 
of the students naturally choose subjects in Russian history; but 
some five or more per cent select subjects in British history. (This 
figure does not include those who specialize on the history of a 
British dominion or colony.) A similar proportion of students takes 
subjects in French, German or American history. Smaller numbers 
choose topics from the history of other countries. Norway and Sweden 
are the only sizeable countries which have not been selected for study 
by any students of recent years. There is apparently a growing 
interest in the history of China and other countries of Asia. The bud- 
ding archaeologists, anthropologists, archivists and historians of art, 
for whose training the History Faculty is responsible, will at this 
stage specialize in the particular field of their choice. 

The study of Old Slavonic, Latin,’ and one modern west European 
language is compulsory; over and above this at least one other 
language may be learnt in association with the special subject chosen 
by the student. The Preface to an English Reader for Students of History, 
published by Moscow University, stresses the necessity of students 
acquiring fluency in foreign languages so as to be able to acquaint 
themselves with historical writings from other countries; and it 
specifically insists on the study of non-Marxist authors. For that 
reason, the Preface adds, the extracts included in the Reader were 
selected mainly from the classical English historians—Stubbs, J. R. 
Green, Trevelyan—in order to familiarize students with their 
vocabulary. 

There are also special courses, at the option of students, in sub- 
sidiary subjects such as numismatics, palaeography and heraldry. 
During the student’s last two years, additional courses may be taken 
in historiography, the study of manuscript sources, the handling and 
classification of documents, with practical experience in archives and 
libraries. Finally, in the last year, there is a course in education, 
comparable to our own post-graduate diplomas of education, 
although at Moscow University it is included within the degree 
course. It comprises (1) theory of Education; (2) history of educa- 


1 Compulsory Latin was recently restored in secondary schools, 
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tional theories; (3) technique of teaching history, including 6-8 
weeks’ practice in teaching in a secondary school; 4-5 lessons will 
ultimately be taken by the student entirely on his own. Physical 
training is compulsory during the student’s first two years. 

In the first three years of the course, the main emphasis is on 
lectures and seminars of 15-20 students, with rather more seminars 
than lectures. In the fourth and fifth years smaller classes of 4 to 6 
become the rule. In these seminars and classes each of the students 
in turn is responsible for leading a discussion on a prepared subject— 
something rather like the Oxford weekly essay. Among those students 
and lecturers I talked to, some seemed to think that the programme 
was overburdened with lectures and seminars, leaving too little time 
for the considerable emount of reading that is expected. This appears 
to be particularly true in the last two years, when specialization 
begins and reading lists lengthen. 

At the end of each year there are internal examinations. All 
examinations in the U.S.S.R. are oral, but in their fourth year 
students write a longish revision essay (40-70 pages of typescript) on 
some general problem of European history; in the last year they have 
to prepare a thesis on some more detailed problem arising from their 
special subject, which is expected to be not less than 100 pages of 
typescript. One thesis on The Paston Letters, produced by a parti- 
cularly talented student, ran to 400 pages, very fully documented. 
This fifth-year thesis has to be defended in discussion at an open 
meeting of the History Faculty, by which it is then accepted or 
rejected. Only those who complete their theses are admitted to the 
final examination in the other subjects taken. The examiners at this 
stage are external to the university. 

Students who complete the history course and wish to stay on to 
research may, on the recommendation of their professor, take a 
competitive examination, also oral. Those who are successful, some 
40-50 a year, remain at the university for a further 2-3 years, 
working for a higher degree (aspirantura). Some students return as 
aspirants after a period of school-teaching or other employment away 
from the university. Aspirants have to defend their theses before the 
Board of the History Faculty (or a committee of it). Before the thesis 
is defended a synopsis is circulated to over 200 academic institutions 
in the U.S.S.R., so that any historians interested can submit observa- 
tions on it. After discussion the Faculty Board accepts or rejects the 
thesis by secret vote. 
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The object of the history course appears to be to give a broad 
historical education, with perhaps rather more emphasis than in 
this country on world history. As with us, a history degree may lead 
on to posts in the civil service, in local government, in the free pro- 
fessions, etc.; but the main purpose is clearly the training of history 
teachers for schools and universities. There appear to be no employ- 
ment problems for graduates. Jobs are being offered to students 
before they complete their course. 


II 


The usual age of entry for students is about 18-19: it was, of 
course, much higher immediately after the war. Adult students are 
also admitted. Students are selected for all Soviet universities by 
competitive examination, which is open to all who have completed 
the full secondary education course. Those who at the conclusion 
of their school career are awarded a gold medal—the highest dis- 
tinction—are admitted without examination by Moscow University 
(and by all other universities). At Moscow 50 per cent of the places 
are reserved for gold medallists. Other universities also admit without 
examination those who receive silver medals on the school-leaving 
examination; but such boys and girls, I was given to understand, 
have to take their chance with everybody else on the university’s 
entrance examination if they wish to enter Moscow University. 

State scholarships are awarded (also on the school-leaving exami- 
nation), and roughly 80 per cent of the students at Moscow Uni- 
versity receive them. There are in addition university prizes and 
scholarships to be competed for during the undergraduate career. 
There are places in hostels, at low rents, for those who want them. 
At the students’ hostel in the very fine new buildings of Moscow 
University, an aspirant to whom I talked paid 40 roubles a month 
out of a scholarship of 780 a month. Undergraduates pay 22 roubles 
a month out of a scholarship beginning at an average of 300 roubles 
a month in their first year, rising steeply in subsequent years. But 
rents in general in the U.S.S.R. are related to earnings, of which 
they rarely exceed 5 per cent: so students are not favoured in this 
respect above the rest of the community. 
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III 


In the History Faculty there are some 200 teachers. With 1,300 
students, this gives the remarkable staff-student ratio of 1 : 6}, a 
figure unlikely to be equalled in any university in this country, and 
very different from the conditions which prevailed in Moscow 
University in 1935-6. At that time university teachers seemed to me 
to be desperately overworked. They are certainly not that now. 
They are legally limited to 500-600 hours of work a year, according 
to status, and this number of hours includes not only lectures and 
seminars but also examinations and interviews with students. Vaca- 
tions are shorter than in England, two months in the year in all. 
So during the teaching year of ten months, an average of 12~—15 hours 
a week will be spent on the total university duties of the professor 
or lecturer. This suggests that, despite their longer terms, teachers 
at Moscow University may get more time for research than at any 
rate an Oxford tutor; whilst the teaching, with a staff-student ratio 
of 1 : 64, can be at least as intensive as that of the Oxford and 
Cambridge tutorial system. 

I did not see the History Faculty Library. Other faculty libraries 
which I did see at Moscow University were well equipped, with a 
large selection of foreign learned periodicals regularly on display. 
In addition, all students have access to the national library, the 
Lenin Library, which has a vast collection of books in all languages. 
The Lenin Library, unlike some libraries one knows, appears posi- 
tively to welcome applications from readers. It has in all 120,000 
readers, and 14 large reading rooms, including three for children, 
who are admitted from the age of eight. The largest reading room, 
which accommodates 700 people, is mainly used by students. When 
I saw it on this visit, and when I used to work there myself in 1936, 
almost every seat was filled, and the great mass of those present were 
of the student age group. Text-books, reference books, etc., are 
shelved round the room. There is also a history reading room, which 
is principally used by postgraduates and research workers. It too 
has a reference section housed round the walls; and has facilities for 
microfilm reading. This library is open until 11.0 p.m. For more 
advanced researchers there is also the Library of the Academy of 
Sciences, which has exchanged relations with most important foreign 
libraries and learned societies, including forty-five in England. Its 
sections of history and economics, so far as one could judge from a 
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cursory glance, appeared to have all significant English periodicals 
except those of local archive societies. 

Within the History Faculty there are a number of chairs, which 
are subordinate units of organization. Here they can only be listed: 


1. Medieval history of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

2. Modern history of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

3. History of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. since 1917. 
4. History of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. 
5. Study of archives. 

6. History of the Ancient World. 

7. History of the Middle Ages. 

8. Modern history. 

g. History of the southern and western Slavs. 


10. History of the countries of the Near and Middle East. 
11. History of the countries of the Far East. 

12. History of China. 

13. Eastern languages. 

14. Archaeology. 

15. Anthropology. 

16. Study of museums. 

17. History of Russian art. 

18. General history of art. 

19. Aesthetics. 


Other subjects studied by students in the History Faculty, such 
as modern languages, philosophy, economics, education, are the 
responsibility of professors in other faculties. The governing body of 
the History Faculty is composed of the holders of the above nineteen 
chairs, plus other elected members of the faculty. 


IV 


In the whole Soviet educational system British history plays a 
special part. The beginning of the English Revolution (1640) is taken 
in Soviet schools and universities as the dividing line between 
medieval and modern history, as 1485 or 1494 is usually taken in 
this country. English history receives generous treatment in the 
secondary school syllabus used in the U.S.S.R. Of 228 hours spent 
on the study of world history, 36 are devoted exclusively to British 
history. So schoolchildren proceeding to the university already have, 
or should have, a considerable knowledge of English history. 
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There is, moreover, a great tradition of Russian scholarship deal- 
ing with British history, which goes back far before the October 
Revolution. It dates at least to the second half of the nineteenth 
century, when M. M. Kovalevsky wrote a series of important books on 
medieval and seventeenth-century English history. He was one of the 
first historians to devote serious attention to the political ideas of 
the Levellers. His contemporary, Paul Vinogradoff, held chairs of 
history in Moscow and Oxford, and his works on the medieval 
English village are still classics. Vinogradoff’s pupil, A. N. Savine, 
published in English the standard work on English Monasteries on the 
Eve of the Dissolution: but his book on the dissolution itself, his lectures 
on the seventeenth-century revolution, and his studies of manorial 
history in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries remain untrans- 
lated. Savine continued to lecture and publish in Russia after 1917; 
so did D, M. Petrushevsky, whose important work on the Peasants’ 
Revolt of 1381 still awaits a translator. Petrushevsky lived until 1942, 
and helped to train a whole school of historians of England, who 
combined to publish a memorial volume in his honour in 1946. 

The most outstanding of the Soviet generation of experts in the 
field of English history is Academician E. A. Kosminsky, one of the 
best-known historians in the U.S.S.R. to-day. Several articles by 
him on the agrarian history of medieval England have appeared in 
learned periodicals here, and his great work on the English village 
in the thirteenth century is shortly to appear in an English trans- 
lation. Among others whose names are familiar to English historians 
may be mentioned Professor S. I. Arkhangelsky of Gorky University, 
who first drew our attention to the importance of agrarian problems 
in the seventeenth-century revolution; Professor B. F. Semeonov of 
Moscow University, who has written on sixteenth-century enclosures ; 
and Professor V. M. Lavrovsky, also of Moscow, who wrote what 
is so far the best and best-documented account of parliamentary 
enclosures in eighteenth-century England. 

This school of historians has followed the tradition set by Vino- 
gradoff and Savine, and has mainly concentrated on English agrarian 
history. But what impressed me most on my recent visit was the 
existence of a large body of Russian historians who between them 
covered all aspects of the history of England. In Moscow and 
Leningrad it appeared to be easy to collect together at short notice 
fifteen or twenty professional historians who were ready to discuss 
problems of British history in an expert manner and with full know- 
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ledge of recent historical writing in England and America. Agrarian 
history still remains the field in which the most distinguished work 
has been published. But I had discussions with academics researching, 
inter alia, on Domesday Book, on fifteenth-century English literature, 
on Anglo-Russian relations during the Napoleonic wars, on Chart- 
ism, and on Anglo-Russian relations on the eve of the first World 
War. I met one very able researcher who was studying current 
English theories of history, and who knew a great deal more about 
them than I did. There is particular interest in English history be- 
tween the two wars: I met an Uzbek at Moscow University who was 
writing a thesis on the General Strike of 1926. A book which I have 
not seen, on Cade’s Revolt of 1450, published in Leningrad in 1954, 
is by another scholar of eastern origin, Em Chan Dyen. 

But the work that particularly interested me was that on the seven- 
teenth century, and especially on the Interregnum. The best popular 
life and times of Oliver Cromwell known to me in any language was 
published a few years ago by a young Moscow historian, M. A. Barg. 
A 400-page volume of constitutional documents of the years 1640-60 
appeared in 1946. It was followed last year by a two-volume collective 
work dealing with the same twenty years in 750 large pages. This 
latter impressive and formidable work, which could be of interest 
only to specialists on English history, came out in an edition of 10,000 
copies in the autumn of last year, and was unobtainable in the 
bookshops by January. Barg’s book, whose appeal was considerably 
more popular, was published in an edition of 50,000. 

The public which reads specialized work of this sort must in the 
main be drawn from those who have concentrated on English history 
during their university degree course. These students attend lectures 
and seminars on British history, and become familiar with the best- 
known modern historical writing on the subject, whether in Russian 
or in English. At Moscow University one professor holds seminars 
on English agrarian history from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century, on English and French agrarian history from the late eigh- 
teenth to the twentieth centuries, and on the seventeenth-century 
English Revolution. He also lectures on the industrial revolution and 
on nineteenth-century labour movements. The student specializing on 
English history will have to write one or more long essays on themes 
drawn from it. So his knowledge is likely to be far from superficial, 
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What of the quality of the teaching at Moscow University? It is 
of course difficult to assess this from the outside. But several points 
combine to suggest that it is high. First, the leading historians in the 
U.S.S.R., like Academician Kosminsky and the late Academician 
Tarlé on west European history, Academicians Artsikhovsky, Tikh- 
omirov and Rybakov on Russian history, are men with an inter- 
national reputation for scholarship; and they are closely associated 
with university teaching and the direction of research. Academician 
Kosminsky edited the two-volume collective work on the English 
Revolution which I have mentioned.* Secondly, the remarkably high 
staff-student ratio would appear to mean that students of Moscow 
University can get as intensive teaching and as much personal atten- 
tion from their teachers as under the English tutorial system, whilst 
the lecturers are left with ample time for their own research. 

Thirdly, there appears to be no ‘party line’ which interferes with 
the freedom of historical teaching or research. A Marxist framework 
seems to be generally accepted, though this has only recently become 
the case as the older generation of non-Marxists has died off and 
been replaced by a generation which has grown up taking the 
new ideas for granted. But the non-Marxist historians got their works 
published; and, as any reader of Soviet historical periodicals knows, 
there are lively and often heated discussions on all kinds of historical 
problems in the U.S.S.R., including the most fundamental. I had 
the interesting experience of sitting in on a discussion carried on by 
Soviet historians in Leningrad. They had been asked to express views 
on an article which had been drafted by the editorial board of a 
learned journal. The object of the article was to sum up a controversy 
that had been running for two years or more in the journal’s columns. 
Here, if ever, orthodoxy was being laid down. But in fact nearly all 
the speakers in the discussion criticized the article—because it was 
too dogmatic, because it was guilty of linguistic confusion, because 


1 Perhaps even more important, leading university figures are involved in the editing 
and writing of school and training college text-books. Thus The History of the Middle Ages, 
the prescribed text-book for Russian school children aged 13-15, was edited by Aca- 
demician Kosminsky. Among other experts on English history, Professor Semeonov edited 
a more advanced text-book on the same subject used by teachers’ training colleges. The 
editing of text-books by figures of such eminence should ensure that the results of the 
best historical research are passed straight on to the schools, and thus make it possible 
to avoid the thirty years’ time-lag which tends to exist here before university history gets 
down to the schools. It should also save time in the universities, since students will have 
less to unlearn of what they were taught at school. 
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it said nothing new, because it made no reference to England, be- 
cause it neglected the work of specialists on Asian countries, because 
its comments on contributors to the discussion were too personal. 
One man remarked that his contribution was criticized in the article, 
but that he found the arguments unconvincing and saw no reason 
to modify his standpoint. 

A similar freedom from the dogmatic uniformity which un- 
informed foreign observers might have expected prevailed in dis- 
cussions which followed papers read by the visiting English historians. 
One of our papers was quite sharply criticized, and was defended 
with equal warmth by other Soviet members of the audience. If 
vigorous discussion and lively disagreement are evidence of a healthy 
state of historical study, then this certainly exists. And, as I have 
suggested in relation to English history, an interest in the subject 
extends far beyond a narrow circle of university experts. The Soviet 
equivalent of The English Historical Review is published in a monthly 
edition of 50,000 copies and is on sale at all the bookstalls. Anyone 
who has tried to read Voprosy Istorii will agree that it is the equivalent 
of the £.H.R. rather than of History To-day! 

It may be fair to hazard a comparison. A heavy and lengthy 
book dealing with twenty years of English history in the seventeenth 
century sells 10,000 copies in three months. I imagine that an English 
publisher who produced a comparable work on, say, the reign of 
Peter the Great, would think he had done well if he sold 1,000 copies 
over several years. Even allowing for the fact that the population of 
the U.S.S.R. is four times that of Great Britain the difference is 
striking. And less than thirty years ago more than half the popula- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. was illiterate. Similarly, it proved easy to 
collect fifteen to twenty experts on English history at short notice 
in Moscow or Leningrad. I wonder how many English universities 
could produce groups of comparable size of persons who could dis- 
cuss Russian history with really expert knowledge? I wonder too 
how many English students get degrees in history, as I did, without 
ever having seriously studied Russian history at all? Can we be 
altogether proud of the comparison? 
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III. REFLECTIONS OF A FORMER STUDENT 
S. V. Utechin 


From September 1939 until August 1941 I was a student in the 
Faculty of History of Moscow University. The following description 
of teaching in a Soviet university is chiefly based upon my own 
experience during those two years, and therefore to a considerable 
extent presents the picture as it is seen by a student rather than by 
a teacher. Since leaving the USSR I have tried to keep abreast of 
developments in Soviet universities by reading the Soviet press and 
by taking every opportunity of talking to foreigners who have visited 
the Soviet Union, to members of Soviet delegations travelling abroad, 
and to ex-Soviet citizens who have studied at universities in Russia 
more recently than myself. Though I naturally cannot claim to be 
as well acquainted with the present situation as with that of fifteen 
years ago, I hope the following account is reasonably free from serious 
omissions or misconceptions. It refers primarily to the Historical 
Faculty, but the description is more or less valid for all Arts Faculties. 

Russian universites were originally shaped after the German 
pattern, and as far as forms of teaching are concerned the present-day 
Soviet universities have remained true to their traditional model. 
The main form of teaching is thus the lecture. There are three types 
of lecture course—compulsory, alternative and voluntary. The sub- 
jects of. the compulsory and alternative courses, as well as their 
duration and sequence, are decreed for each faculty and each 
specialized branch within a faculty by the Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion; the rigidity of this system, however, is to some extent amelior- 
ated by splitting a long course between several teachers, each being 
able to take his favourite section or period. The overwhelming 
majority of courses are compulsory, and the alternative courses, one 
or other of which a student must choose, only appear towards the 
end of his studies. The subjects in which voluntary courses may be 
given are also laid down by the Ministry, but whether or not they 
are actually given is up to the faculty authorities, and in my experi- 
ence they are rare. For all types of lecture, the lecturer must submit 
a detailed plan of his course for approval by the faculty. The 
question of actual attendance at lectures is somewhat complicated. 
Formally, attendance at compulsory courses and the chosen course 
of the alternative lectures is necessary; but in fact, since the intro- 
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duction of fees and the restriction of grants in 1940, and the con- 
sequent recognition by the authorities that a good many students 
have to earn money during term-time, a student may request per- 
mission from the sub-dean of the faculty to be excused attendance 
at a certain number of courses (up to, perhaps, one-third of the total 
required lecture time). 

The other main form of teaching is the seminar, and students are 
introduced to seminar work in a simplified form from their first term. 
Very broadly the subjects for seminars are also prescribed by the 
Ministry of Higher Education; in a big university like Moscow, 
however, where a large number of students must attend a seminar 
on, say, ancient history, several professors and lecturers announce— 
with the approval of the faculty—the special subject they intend to 
deal with in their seminar, and students are free to choose which 
they will attend. Thus, as my compulsory seminar on ancient history, 
I attended one on ‘The Early History of Christianity’, by the late 
Professor A. B. Ranovich, and for medieval history, one on the 
Hussite Wars, by Professor Z. Nejedly (now the President of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences). At the first meeting of a seminar 
the professor will announce the subjects on which he wishes students 
to prepare papers for subsequent meetings, and they may choose 
which they like. Every student is expected not only to produce one 
paper during a seminar, but also to act as the official opponent of 
another student’s paper. 

A third, and subsidiary, form of teaching is in classes, which are 
more or less comparable to ordinary school lessons. In my experience 
this form was confined to learning foreign and classical languages. 
Classes may be compulsory or voluntary, according to whether or 
not the language is included in the official curriculum; in Moscow 
University there are a large number of voluntary classes in all sorts 
of languages. 

As far as the content of university teaching is concerned, it has 
been repeatedly stated in official pronouncements, Pravda leaders, etc., 
that three requirements must be fulfilled: first, it must be scientific- 
ally correct; secondly, it must be in strict accordance with Marxist 
theory; and thirdly, it must serve the interests of the Communist 
Party and Soviet state. These aims are officially held to be identical 
and indivisible, and not the slightest deviation from this view is 
tolerated. Yet it will occur to all but the most prejudiced that they 
will frequently be incompatible, and it is therefore important for 
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everyone concerned to know the actual order of precedence of these 
requirements. It seems quite clear that in fact the order of precedence 
is the reverse—the interests of the Party and state come first, Marxism 
second, and scientific accuracy last. The contempt for scientific 
accuracy, or even soundness, when it is inconvenient was shown in 
the Lysenko case; as for Marxism, Pokrovsky’s essentially Marxist 
school of history, which had been stamped with Lenin’s approval, 
was thrown overboard in the middle thirties with the greatest of ease, 
and replaced by the ‘bourgeois’ patriotic school led by Grekov, 
which at most assumes a superficial Marxism.' The demand that 
university teaching should serve the interests of Party and state is 
the one that is most emphatically repeated, as for example in the 
following quotation from Pravda: ‘The interests of the Soviet state 
demand . . . that the teaching of all subjects in the higher school [i.e. 
in establishments of higher education] should be thoroughly per- 
meated by the spirit of high partyness—vysokaya partiynost—with an 
implacable attitude towards the putrefied bourgeois ideology.’* And 
again, on the occasion of the 2o0oth anniversary of the founding of 
Moscow University, Pravda said of professors and other teachers of 
the university that, together with the Party and the Komsomol 
organizations, they must ‘bring up the student youth . . . in a spirit 
of self-denying dedication to the cause of the Communist Party.’* 
But whatever their order of precedence, research and teaching are 
limited by the current interpretation of these three requirements. 
The term ‘current interpretation’ needs further explanation. There 
are two main forms of laying it down: discussions among scholars, 
and authoritative statements from above. Discussions are organized 
often, by various authorities and with varying degrees of publicity 
according to their aim. When it is intended that the discussion should 
effect a minor readjustment, then no fundamental issues are raised 
and the participants explicitly state that they put forward suggestions 
in the light of the Marxist theory and the latest pronouncements 
upon it. If, on the other hand, a major change in the party line is 
intended, then more or less fundamental issues will be raised, and 
will be settled by the intervention in the discussion of some leading 
Party authority.‘ Both minor adjustments and major changes can, 


1 cf. A. Avtorkhanov, Polozheniye istoricheskoy nauki v SSSR, Munich, 1951. 

® Pravda leader, 8.4.1955. 

® Pravda leader, 7.5.1955.- 

* In Lysenko’s case, it was sufficient for him to mention in the discussion that his point 
of view had been approved by the Central Committee of the Party. 
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however, be introduced by authoritative statements from above 
without any discussion. These statements may be given in a formal 
decision of the Central Committee of the Party, or in a speech or 
article by one of the Party leaders. In his lifetime Stalin frequently 
uttered the authoritative decision himself; it is interesting to note 
that since his death such decisions have been published over the 
signature of the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin Institute (which is 
attached to the Central Committee of the Party). The actual en- 
forcement of these requirements:(apart from that of scientific accu- 
racy) in teaching and research varies in stringency from time to 
time. During periods of great internal tension—for example, the 
Yezhovshchina in the 30’s or the post-war ‘purges’ initiated by Zhdanov 
in 1946—it is very severe; when the general atmosphere in the 
country is freer, as in the second half of the war or the time soon 
after Stalin’s death, more latitude is given. A common method of 
enforcement is to attack an individual scholar, the editorial board 
of a journal, or the head of an Institute, and make them ‘confess 
their errors’. The most common accusations that have been made 
since the war are those of ‘objectivism’, ‘subjectivism’, ‘cosmo- 
politanism’, ‘bourgeois nationalism’ and ‘Marrism’. 

In addition to the general requirements, which are applicable to 
every field of academic life, there is also a specific regulation that 
the curriculum of every higher educational establishment must in- 
clude subjects of the so-called ‘socio-economic cycle’, that is, Marx- 
ism-Leninism and political economy, to which 6-8 per cent of the 
total teaching time must be devoted. 

In the specific conditions of the Soviet Union university teachers 
can be roughly divided into three types. The first type are the Party 
propagandists. For them a university is no different from any other 
field in which they might carry out their propaganda activities, such 
as a Party school, an army unit, a workshop or a kolkhoz brigade. 
The idea that the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake is the task 
of a university is completely alien to them, and when they do come 
across it they dismiss it as a ‘bourgeois prejudice’. Nor do they 
possess the technique of academic research. They see their task in 
transmitting to the students the current ‘general line’ of Party policy. 
Any references to factual data that can be found in their works and 
lectures are introduced by way of illustration; there is thus no possi- 
bility for the reader or listener to discover whether the fact quoted 
is typical of a series, or one of a few similar, or perhaps even unique. 

c 
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Moreover, there can be no certainty about the ‘facts’ themselves; 
the sources are either not given at all, or else no attempt is made to 
prove their reliability. Teachers of this type may be found in any 
university position, but their activities are naturally almost entirely 
confined to the teaching of politics (‘Marxism-Leninism’), economics, 
philosophy and recent history. They are not very common at Moscow 
University, and I myself only came across two—one of whom was 
Professor Moskalyov, head of the Chair of Marxism-Leninism.' He 
had the degree of a Candidate of Historical Sciences, conferred for 
a thesis on Stalin’s Childhood and Youth, which was based mainly upon 
a booklet by Beria (a model of falsification), some reminiscences of 
doubtful authenticity by Stalin’s contemporaries, and various text- 
books on Party history. 

The second type of teacher found at Soviet universities are pro- 
perly academically qualified people who use their knowledge and 
technique to further the interests of the Party authorities, rather like 
those German anthropologists who, under the Nazis, ‘proved con- 
clusively’ the superiority of the Nordic race. They are careful to use 
reliable sources as far as possible, and to give exact references. They 
do their best to avoid absurdities and inconsistencies, and super- 
ficially their publications and lectures are perfect images of sound 
academic work. But the subjects of their research and teaching are 
always of more or less immediate political relevance. And their facts 
are selected (or omitted), presented and interpreted in such a way 
as to ensure the conclusions desired by those in power. Thus Peter 
the Great would be a tool of landlords and merchants, and a cruel 
oppressor of the toilers one day, and a national hero, the wise and 
far-sighted builder of the Russian state against reactionary opposition 
the next. Or again, for thirty years Shamil was a gallant leader of 
the Caucasian tribes in their struggle for independence, and suddenly 
he became merely an English and Turkish agent! The leading 
representative to-day of this type of teacher is Professor Pankratova, 
recently made a Member of the Academy of Sciences and the editor 
of the main historical journal Voprosy Istorii. A pupil of Pokrovsky’s, 
she learned the technique of misrepresentation from him. When, 
after Pokrovsky’s death, Stalin and Zhdanov turned against his 
teachings and his school, she speedily changed sides and was one of 
the first to expose his ‘mistakes’. 


1 In Russian universities a ‘Chair’ is a departmental unit made up of the professors 
and lecturers of a particular subject. 
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The third category consists of those who have not only had a 
proper formal training but have also inherited from their teachers 
the right ideas about the nature and aims of academic work—to 
expand the limits of knowledge and to initiate their students into this 
process. They choose their subjects of research regardless of whether 
or not these subjects are favoured by the authorities, or even deli- 
berately select ones which seem unlikely to be favoured. Even such 
a choice by itself demands some courage, since the pressure of 
official opinion is strongly towards the study of subjects that are 
either of utilitarian or of propagandist value..Thus, for example, 
Professors A. V. Artsikhovsky and S. P. Tolstov specialized on 
archaeology at a time when the Bolshevik authorities were not only 
uninterested in such studies but even tended to frown upon them. 
As the focus of official attention shifts in accordance with the interests 
of the Party it does happen that a subject which at one period 
seemed completely a-political suddenly acquires political relevance; 
it was in this way that Artsikhovsky’s excavations have recently been 
praised and encouraged by the authorities: because they showed a 
high level of civilization in medieval Novgorod they fit in with the 
current nationalistic trend. Sometimes such recognition does not 
come until after the scholar’s death, as was the case with Academician 
M. M. Bogoslovsky. He was unable to publish his five-volume work 
on Peter the Great during his lifetime, but after his death (he died 
in 1929) the policy towards Peter the Great changed, and the 
volumes appeared between 1940 and 1948. 

A scholar of this type faces a crucial dilemma when he is studying 
or teaching a subject that is favoured by the authorities. On the one 
hand, he must appear to be implementing the party line; on the 
other, he wants to preserve as much of his academic integrity as 
possible. Each individual solves this dilemma in his own way, but 
the two most extreme solutions—between which tl e others fall—are 
these. The first is to incorporate as much of the Marxist framework 
and interpretation into one’s work as is compatible with a con- 
scientious regard for facts; a good example of this is the late 
Academician B. D. Grekov’s magnum opus on the history of peasants 
in Russia, of which I have heard it said by specialists on the subject 
that ‘Grekov did his best to appear as a Marxist—but unsuccessfully’! 
The other extreme solution is to pay very emphatic and obvious lip 
service to some point in the current party line and then to proceed 
with one’s own work in a proper academic fashion. How irrelevant 
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this lip service may be is very well shown in Professor B. A. Rybakov’s 
article in Voprosy Istorii, No. 9, 1952, entitled “The Problem of the 
Formation of the Old Russian People in the light of I. V. Stalin’s 
Works’; on the first two pages of his article the author makes a 
number of adulatory references to Stalin’s works, in particular to his 
dilettantish pronouncements on linguistic problems, and then pro- 
ceeds to set out the results of his own serious and expert study, which 
bears no relation to any work of Stalin’s. 

When a particular subject is not considered very important by 
the Party authorities, the situation is different. On the one hand it 
is more difficult to get one’s work published or to include it into a 
lecture course, but on the other one can treat it more freely. Thus 
in 1939-40, when the problems of historiography were not receiving 
particular attention from the authorities, the late Professor K. V. 
Bazilevich, when lecturing on Russian history, made use of the 
regulation that there should be a short historiographical introduction 
to each section of the course to give lengthy and fair accounts of the 
views and theories of past Russian historians. Similarly, the late 
Professor V. S. Sergeyev devoted the introductory lecture in his 
course on the History of Ancient Rome to an exposition of Spengler’s 
philosophy of history—instead of repeating the usual passages on 
productive forces, production relations, socio-economic formations, 
etc., from the Introduction to Marx’s Critique of Political Economy. 
This does not mean, of course, that these people run no risks. The 
history of scholarship under the Soviet régime is full of cases of the 
dismissal or banishment of those who would not toe the line. 
Academician E. V. Tarlé (who died this year) and the late Professor 
S. V. Bakhrushin, for example, returned to university positions after 
spending several years in prison and banishment. Others did not 
return. The leading authority on Russian history, Academician S. F. 
Platonov, and on, of the chief medievalists, Professor D. N. Yegorov, 
died in banishment in 1933 and 1931 respectively. Nor did such 
things occur only in the early stages of Soviet rule—several ‘purges’ 
have taken place since the war. Many people lost their positions in 
1948 for their firm stand against Lysenko’s doubtful theories—among 
them Pavlov’s great pupil, Academician L. A. Orbeli, and the 
Director of the Moscow Agricultural Academy, Professor Nem- 
chinov. Two years later Academician Meshchaninov was almost 
completely excluded from academic work because of his adherence 
(though qualified) to the teachings of Marr. A historian of the 
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Communist Party, Professor V. Yudovsky—himself an old Party 
member—who in his lectures on the ‘Fundamentals of Marxism- 
Leninism’ used to give a reasonable account of the history of phil- 
osophy, disappeared during the 1949 campaign against ‘cosmo- 
politans’. 

The lectures and seminars given by these three types of teachers 
are very different in their impact upon the students. The Party pro- 
pagandists can easily be recognized for what they are, and their 
lectures and seminars appeal to only a very small group of students— 
those who themselves hope to make a career in the Party apparatus, 
or in Party journalism. ‘Teachers of the second category have greater 
scope for misleading their students, but they too gradually come to 
be recognized. Their teaching is felt to be useful by a wider circle 
of students; first, by those with few ambitions, who aspire to be no 
more than secondary school teachers and to whom the use of the 
technique of misrepresentation seems to be the easiest way of keeping 
out of trouble with the authorities; secondly, to those who may be 
very capable and have considerable intellectual ambitions but, being 
cynical, realize that the best way to get on in life is to acquire this 
skill. 

Teachers of the third category are usually distinguishable because 
they show a personal interest in or liking for particular subjects, 
periods, problems or personalities, express original or unusual points 
of view, give varied bibliographies, recommend recent foreign books, 
or in some other way give the impression of not stressing orthodoxy. 
It is easier for them to do these things in lectures than in published 
works, and easier still in seminars. We have already mentioned 
Professor Sergeyev’s unusual introductory lecture to his course on 
Roman History—after which, incidentally, I heard a very ‘party- 
minded’ student say that this was a case for an intervention by the 
Party Committee of the Faculty! Another example was the remark 
made in a lecture on Pre-History by the late Professor M. O. Kosven 
that if a statement was available in one of the ‘classics of Marxism’ 
(ice Marx, Engels, Lenin or Stalin) on a particular subject it was 
detrimental for the study of that subject! This kind of teacher is 
generally much admired by the students, both for the interest and orig- 
inality of the views they express and for the element of risk that lies 
in expressing them, but mixed with the admiration there is bound 
to be a hint of reserve, precisely because of this element of risk. 
Certainly at my time it was professors like Sergeyev, Kosven, 
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Bazilevich, Artsikhovsky and Tolstov who were the most popular 
among the students, rather than ones like Professor Deratani, who 
began his course of lectures on classical greek Literature with the 
words ‘Comrades! Engels has said . . .”! These teachers attract 
especially the more discerning and academically-minded students, 
who sense in them true scholars who are worth following, and it is 
in this way that the traditions of scholarship are kept alive. 

There can be little doubt that the influence of these independently 
minded teachers is partly responsible for the continued existence of 
a substantial amount of critical feeling among the students towards 
the official ideology. The most demonstrative expression of this 
critical feeling in my experience was the case of the ‘Great Reformers’ 
in 1940. It was disclosed one day by representatives of the Party 
Committee at a Komsomol meeting of the Historical Faculty that a 
group of fourth- and fifth-year students, actually led by the Kom- 
somol secretary himself, had arrived at the conclusion that the 
teaching of philosophy at the university was thoroughly unsatisfactory 
in that it was both narrow and dogmatic; they wished in particular 
that students should be allowed and encouraged to read the actual 
texts of the main philosophical works. The most extraordinary thing 
about the incident was that the group strongly defended itself at the 
meeting, and the vast majority of those present emphatically sup- 
ported them. A more recent example of this kind was the enthusiasm 
with which the university students received, in December 1953, 
Pomerantsev’s brilliant argument (in Novy Mir) in favour of sincerity 
as the criterion of literary value as opposed to the Marxian criterion 
of social utility. These are only the more spectacular expressions of a 
fairly widespread lack of genuine conformity among students, which 
leads to such demands as that made in the Pravda leader on the 
occasion of the 200th anniversary of Moscow University: ‘It is neces- 
sary for the University to overcome a number of shortcomings in its 
teaching and educational work. The whole membership of the 
university must hold high the banner of Marxist-Leninist theory and 
permit no distortions of it, raise the ideological-theoretical level of 
the teaching of all subjects, and conduct a determined struggle 
against any expressions of bourgeois ideology.”* 

1 7.5.55: This demand was repeated in the same issue of Pravda by the Rector of the 
University, who said: ‘We still have much to do in the field of ideological upbringing of 


the students . . . of further raising their vigilance against all and sundry expressions of 
bourgeois ideology.’ 
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POLITICAL THEORY AND POLITICAL 
EDUCATION 


W. J. M. Mackenzie 
Professor of Government, University of Manchester 


THE subject of this paper is very old and could readily be stated 
in terms of Plato’s Republic; the implication of the title, ‘Political 
Theory and Political Education’, is that I want to state it in terms 
of an inaugural lecture which was given by Professor Michael Oake- 
shott in March 1951, when he took over the famous Chair of Political 
Science at the London School of Economics, held previously only 
by Graham Wallas and by Harold Laski, who had died in the spring 
of 1950. Oakeshott’s lecture is called ‘Political Education’?: it is not 
important for the present purpose that you should have read it, 
because its theme is simple and is stated in rather cloudy and beautiful 
prose, from which it will be a pleasure to quote. 

I should add perhaps that I have in mind also four other books, 
T. S. Eliot’s Notes towards the definition of culture, George Orwell’s 1984, 
Harold Nicolson’s biography of Benjamin Constant, and Professor E. R. 
Dodds’s book on The Greeks and the Irrational, all written by very 
intelligent men in face of the political situation as they saw it at the 
end of the 1940’s, a period which you will remember pretty well. 
(This is one advantage enjoyed by adult students, which they seldom 
appreciate: for the ordinary undergraduate 1949 is now unknown 
country, in the limbo between the end of history and the beginning 
of news.) I want to use Oakeshott as a basis for discussion; but I 
mention these other books because his lecture is (to use a word that 
he favours) part of a ‘conversation’—a ‘conversation, not an argu- 
ment’ (p. 20) and they help to indicate the conversational mood of 
that period. 


1 Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, 1951. 


Notr.—This paper is based on a lecture given to a small conference of former students 
of residential colleges for adult education, which was held at Holly Royde in 
January 1955. Since it was written I have found the same line of argument much 
more professionally stated in an article by Mr. J. W. N. Watkins: ‘Political 
Tradition and Political Theory’, Philosophical Quarterly, October 1952: but he 
is less — than I am with the problem of teaching, so I have let this stand 
untou ; 
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He sets the theme in the first paragraph, after the customary tri- 
bute to his predecessors: Graham Wallas, who never preached and 
always had faith that the way to improve human affairs was to apply 
intelligence to them, by ‘the Art of Thought’, as he called it in the 
title of a famous book:' and Harold Laski, who always preached, 
used learning primarily for rhetorical effect, and seemed often to 
prefer fact to fiction only in so far as fact might serve better to 
persuade and to amuse. Not that it is put in this way by Oakeshott, 
but the contrast is written plainly between the lines. Oakeshott ends 
his exordium, with great fairness and modesty: “They were both 
great teachers, devoted, tireless, and with sure confidence in what 
they had to teach. And it seems perhaps a little ungrateful that they 
should be followed by a sceptic, one who would do better if only 
he knew how.’ 

This contrast between three eminent men—Graham Wallas, 
Laski, Oakeshott—puts in personal form the abstract issue that I 
want to discuss. I feel it in a personal form myself because various 
accidents have put me (like Oakeshott) into the position of political 
educator, a very odd by-product of our educational system. The 
notion of ‘political education’ is perplexing enough in itself, and 
matters have been made worse by recent experience of forms of 
political education which (most of us agree) are both efficient and 
detestable. For argument’s sake these perplexities can be arranged 
in a nice dialectical thesis and antithesis—and here I go along with 
Oakeshott—but I do not feel, as he does, that the pieces then click 
together with Marxian precision at the end of the story. 


I 


First, there are two things against which we all react, naive scien- 
tific optimism and political sermons; here it may be neatest to 
reverse Oakeshott’s order, and to take preaching first, social science 
second, because my generation went through them in that order. 
This is perhaps not true for you, because the great political preachers 
were bred in the period before 1914, and there are only scattered 
survivors left, now that Laski and Lord Lindsay of Birker have both 
gone. My own reaction against sermons came very early in life, as 
both my grandfathers were ministers of the Church of Scotland who 
‘came out in ’43’—the Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 


1 See also his Huxley Memorial Lecture on ‘Physical and Social Science’ (1930). 
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1843, a more important date in Scottish history than ’45, for better 
or for worse. In 1745 Prince Charles destroyed only the peculiar life 
of the Highlands, which was in any case an anachronism, a mere 
appendage to the substantial life of Scotland. But the quarrel which 
split the Church of Scotland marked the end ofa middle-class tradition 
that had made Scotland the wonder of Europe in the eighteenth 
century: for the image of men like Hume and Adam Smith, Burns 
and Scott, it substituted the image of the Scots Sabbath and the 
elders of the Kirk. The Scots ‘meenister’ replaced the Scots 
‘feelosofer’ as the world’s stereotype. Holy Willie was in the saddle, 
and has never been thrown off. Or perhaps he is dead, and it is only 
his ghost that troubles us. At any rate, he is a pleasanter character 
now than he once was: but on the other side of the account he has 
lost that fire and rigour which made him a power in the nineteenth 
century. 

The minister’s bairns are notoriously the de’il’s bairns: an up- 
bringing in one or other of the branches of the Church of Scotland 
has inoculated many boys for life against the temptation to preach. 
The English tradition is less familiar to me, but I suspect that by the 
middle of the 1920’s (I first went to Oxford in 1927) much the same 
thing had happened to the upper middle-class in England. The 
religious revival of the early nineteenth century found one of its 
forms of expression in the revival of the public schools, for which 
Arnold of Rugby set the tone: high intellectual standards and plenty 
of sermons, a tradition which (like the tradition of the Kirk in Scot- 
land) had elements of greatness in it, and which did immense things 
in English life. In Oxford it met the revival of Platonism and the 
delayed impact of German philosophy: and became what can be 
called (in a sort of shorthand) the Balliol tradition. Not that this 
current was ever dominant even in Balliol, or that it was confined 
to Balliol: but there is a thin strong thread of continuity, from the 
election of Jowett to a fellowship in 1838 to the death of Lord 
Lindsay of Birker in 1952. This might be called a tradition of preach- 
ing to the best intellectual people in the best intellectual way. I do 
not of course mean simply preaching lay sermons in chapel, though 
that was part of it’: and I do not mean that this was some sort of 
devotional cult. On the contrary, it was an extremely practical form 
of politics. The best students were taught to preach the best sermons, 


1 Summed up by the parody of a sermon by Jowett in W. H. Mallock’s New Republic, 
published in 1877. 
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and were fixed up with the best jobs. I speak cynically, but only 
because that is how those outside the circle felt about it. The 
influence of the circle was very powerful, and almost wholly for good, 
in the field of adult education among many others. Indeed, this has 
been one of the big things in English intellectual and political history; 
far bigger than the Fabians, a rather random collection of person- 
alities, who gave themselves credit for much more collective influence 
than they possessed. 

Do not therefore construe the word ‘sermon’ in a derogatory sense. 
Sermons attempt to persuade by style and imagery, like the great 
sermon on hell-fire in Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man: 
they also use argument, and the case for political theology can be 
put in three propositions, which are disputable but not absurd: 

First, it is dangerous to act in politics without principles; one must 
have a policy. 

Second, it is intellectually indecent to accept political principles 
without severe scrutiny, and without setting them in relation to the 
best thought of mankind. 

Third, the most fundamental of these principles is that the next 
generation should be brought up in the same principles. 

To revert to faintly cynical phraseology, here is how Oakeshott 
puts the same thing: 

‘As I understand it, a political ideology purports to be an abstract 
principle, or set of related abstract principles, which has been 
independently premeditated. It supplies in advance of the activity 
of attending to the arrangements of a society a formulated end to 
be pursued, and in so doing it provides a means of distinguishing 
between those desires which ought to be encouraged and those which 
ought to be suppressed or redirected.’ (pp. 11-12). 

Now I am not sure how strong has been the general and popular 
reaction against this attitude to politics in Great Britain; probably 
not strong, because the popular reaction in favour of it was not 
really strong either. General opinion, I think, has quick day-to-day 
shifts against a very long and slow ground-swell; intellectual opinion 
has an intermediate rhythm. I do not think that ordinary public 
opinion would be at all alarmed by two quotations which horrify 
Professor Oakeshott: ‘ “Every schoolboy in Russia’, wrote Sir 
Norman Angell, “is familiar with the doctrine of Marx and can 
recite its catechism. How many British schoolboys have any corres- 
ponding knowledge of the principles enunciated by Mill in his in- 
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comparable essay on Liberty?’’ ““Few people’’, says Mr. E. H. Carr, 
“‘any longer contest the thesis that the child should be educated in 
the official ideology of his country” ’ (pp. 13-14). 

Sir Norman Angell and Mr. Carr shock Professor Oakeshott, and 
I think they would shock almost all university teachers of politics 
to-day: the current has set in a new direction. It would take us too 
far afield to try to explain how this has happened: there has certainly 
been a combination of many factors which tell the same way. Per- 
sonal reaction against an older generation; contemporary taste in 
poetry and art; recurrence to an older and more continuous tradition 
in English philosophy; the prestige of natural science; the horrifying 
examples of what ideological indoctrination can do. I doubt whether 
the question of faith or loss of faith in religion has much to do with 
it; Christianity is big enough to accommodate both schools of 
thought, and perhaps Christian existentialism is part of the same 
reaction from general principles towards individual action. 

The case against indoctrination was stated in its extreme form by 
George Orwell in 7984. This has been taken up recently as if it were 
a tract directed against Russia; but Orwell was certainly as hostile 
to indoctrination by social pressure as to indoctrination by physical 
torture—indeed social pressure was for him almost a kind of physical 
force. His own experience of the Ministry of Love was at Eton and 
in the Burma police; and he knew many dialects of double-think 
beside the Marxist one. 


I] 


I hope then that the reaction against sermons can be taken as a 
fact. I think that there is also, though less violently, a reaction 
against the idea of science in politics. The idea of creating a positive 
or empirical or realistic science of society goes back a long way—to 
Machiavelli, perhaps to Thucydides, Aristotle and Polybius; the 
strength of the tradition has varied proportionately to the prestige 
of natural science, but it has never died out completely. Late in the 
nineteenth century that prestige grew so strong that it was the 
dominating myth of the Western world, and the fashion was that 
social science must become more like natural science, so that the 
new society might be built as an engineer builds a bridge. This 
seized on the imagination of people everywhere and provided 
language for many different factions. 
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The case against this movement is now equally familiar. Sciences 
it is said, can solve some of the problems of society: it cannot solve 
any of the problems of politics, strictly defined. Politics in the 
narrowest sense is concerned with policy: with ends, and with 
‘arrangements’ for decisions about ends. This is not engineering nor 
is it science. Empirical study can clarify the choice of policy, and 
can help to execute policy: but it cannot create policy, and if this 
is misunderstood, it may obscure the nature of policy. Oakeshott 
puts the same point in sharper terms: ‘From a practical point of view 
then, we may decry the stvle of politics which approximates to pure 
empiricism because we can observe in it an approach to lunacy. But 
from a theoretical point of view, purely empirical politics are not 
something difficult to achieve or proper to be avoided, they are 
merely impossible; the product of a misunderstanding’ (pp. 10-11). 

This is harsh enough language to make one feel uncomfortable. 
Certainly my university generation—in the bitter period of the 
1930’s—thought it honourable to conceal strong political emotions 
under a mask of zeal for science in the study of society, and I do 
not think that there has been the same general reaction against 
science as against late Victorian political piety. Nevertheless, intel- 
lectuals trained in a critical tradition soon found grounds for distaste: 
on the one hand, in the nauseating jargon used by German and 
American sociologists to conceal banality of thought, on the other 
hand in the equally nauseating Russian pretence that Marxism has 
(like Moral Rearmament) some private pipe-line to the Almighty, 
by virtue of the magic word ‘science’. 

Perhaps there is better ground for a change of attitude in the 
changing climate of science itself. Its power is greater than ever, but 
the words which now reach the layman are ‘relativity’, ‘indeter- 
minacy’, ‘the expanding universe’. Science seems to have discarded 
the concept of ‘real’ objects standing by themselves in ‘empty’ space, 
and to hitch the whole universe to the observer and his operations. 
Doubtless all this has been half misunderstood. Yet it has been built 
into a new mythology of science, colouring the language and thought 
of the last thirty years. Paul Valéry sums this up appropriately: 

‘Notre savoir tend vers le pouvoir et s’écarte d’une contemplation 

coordonnée des choses: il faut des prodiges de subtilité mathématique 

pour lui redonner quelque unité. On ne parle plus de principes pre- 
miers: les lois ne sont plus que des instruments toujours perfectibles. 

Elles ne gouvernent plus le monde, elles sont appareillées 4 l’infirmité 
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de nos esprits: on ne peut plus se reposer sur leur simplicité: il y a 
toujours comme une pointe persistante, quelque décimale non satisfaite 
qui nous rappelle a l’inquiétude et au sentiment de l’inépuisable.”* 
Undoubtedly, there has been what some sociologists would call a 
‘cultural lag’ in the growth of this new attitude to science. Some 
people still rush to make social science more like the natural sciences, 
while others are backing out. This is a normal and proper state of 
affairs, but the disorder is such that the political educator certainly 
cannot now comfort himself in his difficulties by the hope that 
properly organized research will in the end give all the answers. 


Natural science and social science are plainly in the same boat: they 
sink or swim together. 


III 


This then is the thesis—a rather untidy thesis, in duplicate: and 
the antithesis, which does not follow neatly in sequence, is despondent 
negation. Sermons and science are both out of fashion. To be specific, 
it is now difficult to take with a clear conscience either of two very 
promising lines in teaching politics. It is hard to take the Laski line, 
to elucidate principles and to put the world right in the light of them. 
It is equally hard to take the Graham Wallas line, to observe and 
analyse and cautiously indicate lines of progress—unless one is 
prepared to rest content with technique, and to discard policy. 
Conscience is a nuisance in these matters, because great teaching 
can be done in both these ways, and has not yet been done in any 
other: at least not in any other which can be described as a frontal 
attack on the problem of teaching politics. I make this reservation, 
because I could make a strong case for some indirect approach 
through the seemingly irrelevant, in the tradition of ‘Greats’—Latin 
prose, for instance, and algebra and Thomist theology, or some other 
odd combination. In the right hands and in the right environment 
these may be the best tactics: but here and now we are committed to 
the frontal attack, by various factors in the educational system which 
are quite beyond our control. We must therefore set out ruefully in 
search of a synthesis, as Oakeshott does. 

His own synthesis is simple enough. The activity of a politician 
is like the activity of a natural scientist or like the activity of a cook.? 


1 From Au sujet d’Euréka, published in 1924. I am indebted for the quotation to Mr. 
Frank Sutcliffe’s recent book, La Pensée de Paul Valéry. 


* The cook is Platonic [cf., for instance, payerpix7 in the Gorgias (500 B)], and he is 
also in Graham Wallas, The Art of Thought, p. 26. 
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‘The cookery book is not an independently generated beginning from 
which cooking can spring; it is nothing more than an abstract of 
somebody’s knowledge of how to cook: it is the stepchild, not the 
parent of the activity. The book, in its turn, may help to set a man 
on to dressing a dinner, but if it were his sole guide he could never, 
in fact, begin: the book speaks only to those who know already the 
kind of thing to expect from it and consequently how to interpret 
it? (p. 15). 

Speaking as a rare user of cookery books, I feel that this is rather 
hard on them; it is amazing what a good book will do for a bad 
cook, who has faith in it and is careful. But this really does not affect 
the point: even the bad cook cooks within a tradition, because he— 
and the eaters who can’t cook at all—know what is good cooking 
and what is bad cooking. What is more, good. British cooking is not 
the same as good Chinese cooking, or good West African cooking or 
even good French cooking. The analogy and the appropriate tag 
are very old: ‘de gustibus non est disputandum’, which might be 
translated ‘it is pointless to compose a logical exercise about cookery.’ 

The equation between cookery and politics’ can be set up without 
difficulty. “Taste’ in politics is British taste or French taste or Russian 
taste or American taste, each of them consisting of or embodied’ in 
‘a traditional manner of attending to the general arrangements of a 
society’ (p. 15). An ideology is an abridgement of a particular tradi- 
tion; this may be necessary and even useful if an attempt is to be 
made to copy or export the tradition, but the abridgement is always 
secondary and may prove dangerous. One danger is that the ideology 
may be substituted for the tradition, so that the servant becomes 
the master. Another danger is that we may get muddled in the pro- 
cess of abridging the tradition, and may try to give the abridgement 
a completeness which is really impossible, by ‘filling it out, not with 
our suspect political experience, but with experience drawn from 
other (often irrelevant and misleading) activities, such as war, the 
conduct of industry, or Trade Union negotiation’ (p. 18). 

The safeguards which Oakeshott recommends for protection 
against these dangers can be summed up as nationalism, scepticism 
and pessimism. “The knowledge we seek is municipal, not universal’ 
(p. 24). ‘Politics can never be anything more than the pursuit of 


_} The equation between cookery and natural science is more complex, since the 
scientific community is international: but (as Professor Michael Polanyi has pointed out) 
taste, judgement and tradition are essential to it. 
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intimations;! a conversation, not an argument’ (p. 20). “In political 
activity we sail a boundless and bottomless sea; there is neither 
harbour for shelter nor floor for anchorage, neither starting-place 
nor appointed destination’ (p. 22). In all this there is great truth. 
Some may think that it smacks a little too much of the mood of 
Ecclesiastes—*What profit hath a man of all his labour which he 
taketh under the sun?’ ‘Much study is a weariness to the flesh’: but 
no harm in that—this is one mood of human truth. But what is the 
political educator to do with it? 


IV 


What Professor Oakeshott recommends is what Professor Oake- 
shott can do supremely well. It is, briefly, to write history like a poet. 

The historian is bound by the evidence, because only exact use 
of evidence will convince; he is also bound by the language of his 
own time, because there is no other language in which he can speak 
to living men. A society is in a sense its own history: it is held 
together in part by an image of the past held in common. Homer 
in recording Greek tradition made the Greeks a people—one could 
almost define Hellenes as people brought up to know Homer by 
heart. The role of the epic poet has passed to the historian. All true 
historians (like poets taught by the Muses) write the truth: some 
historians also help to make the tradition which they record. 

This poetic analogy is not unfair to Professor Oakeshott,? who 
insists continually on ‘intimations’, on individuality, on complexity, 
on knowledge of detail, on the analogy between politics and language. 
Poetry (or the poetic art in prose) is the only way in which these 
things can be communicated (only a poet could say of himself 
‘volito vivus per ora virum’); it is familiar that poets are politicians, 
for are they not ‘the unacknowledged legislators of the world’? Fair 


enough: but is this not perhaps a lot to ask from a Professor of 
Politics? 


1 Graham Wallas was also interested in ‘intimations’ (The Art of Thought, pp. 97-108 
and 119-32), but as a stage in thought, not its culmination. 

* Elsewhere Prof. Oakeshott refers to ‘the poetic character of all human activity’ or 
‘of all human moral activity’; but this seems to raise rather different questions. (“The 
Tower of Babel’, Cambridge Journal (1948), Vol. II, pp. 77-8). 
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Vv 


In part, therefore, my criticism of Oakeshott is that he calls 
himself a sceptic, and is in fact a Utopian. 

This is plainly true in one rather humble sense. Political science 
has got into the educational system, and that is no place for poets." 
Can you picture George Orwell as Professor Blair? There is a lot of 
sordid business with syllabuses, and local government promotion 
examinations, and the pass mark of 40 per cent, and the selection, 
pay and careers of university teachers and other honest persons. ‘The 
system in its nature standardizes and conscripts: things distasteful 
and to be resisted. But are they best resisted by ignoring them? or 
is it best to accept, study and mitigate? This is an open choice, but 
my own inclination is to face the problem rather than to evade it. 
To borrow Professor Oakeshott’s quotation: ‘Spartam nanctus es, 
hanc exorna.’ 

The second point, almost equally sordid, is that there are people 
who want to be taught not traditions but facts. There is a great deal 
of information about government which is required (for instance) 
by civil servants and local government officers and social workers 
and Trade Union officials going about their business; a practical 
demand, similar to that satisfied in other European countries by 
courses and text-books in public law. In England so much of the 
practice of government is outside the law that lawyers hardly aspire 
nowadays (as did Bryce and Dicey and Anson) to teach realistically 
about public affairs: and the process of instruction is laborious be- 
cause so much of the information needed has to be pieced together 
from original sources, so as to keep pace with perpetual change. 
There is therefore a continuous and unsatisfied demand for the sort 
of courses and text-books which people need for practical training 
and for daily business, and the need can be met only by political 
scientists. 

This practical kind of knowledge is within the tradition to which 
Oakeshott refers, and it can be taught so as to be a vehicle of tradi- 
tion. But the method of teaching is governed by considerations more 
appropriate to the writer of cookery-books than to the epic poet. 


_ 3 To quote the malicious Mallock again, parodying Herbert Spencer: ‘progress is such 
improvement as can be verified by statistics, just as education is such knowledge as can 
be tested by examinations.’ 
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We must have cookery books: for heaven’s sake let us apply our 
minds in order to make sure that they are good ones. 

My third and last point is larger. It can be raised by saying (for 
the sake of argument) that I disagree wholly with Professor Oakeshott 
about the political tradition within which we live. His lecture ends: 
‘And the more thoroughly we understand our own political tradition, 
the more readily its whole resources are available to us, the less 
likely we shall be to embrace the illusions which wait for the ignorant 
and the unwary: the illusion that in politics we can get on without 
a tradition of behaviour, the illusion that the abridgement of a 
tradition is itself a sufficient guide, and the illusion that in politics 
there is anywhere a safe harbour, a destination to be reached or even 
a detectable strand of progress. The world is the best of all possible 
worlds, and everything in it is a necessary evil’ (p. 20). 

These ‘illusions’, it seems to me, are themselves a part, though not 
the whole, of our political tradition; and are one of its great excel- 
lences. Such is their power that Professor Oakeshott’s last sentence 
—a very French sentence, I think—is in itself repugnant to the 
character of the English tradition. Or so it seems to me. 

What then? Do Professor Oakeshott and I have a ‘conversation, 
not an argument’? Surely we can have neither conversation nor 
argument unless we proceed in a very theological and scientific 
manner to define some of our terms. We are talking about a society. 
What society? Cambridge University? England? The whole of 
Britain, subsuming England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland? The 
Western World? What activities does our political society include? 
and by what marks are we to know its bounds? We are talking about 
a tradition. By what marks are we to know the content of a tradition? 
How is truth about the tradition to be distinguished from falsehood? 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them’ is a maxim which sifts very slowly 
indeed, and it is scarcely practicable to wait a hundred years in order 
to discover who was right. We want to converse about it with 
Professor Oakeshott now: and unfortunately the Greek for that sort 
of conversation is ‘dialectic’. ‘A life without exact argument is no 
life for man’: if we believe that, we have abandoned the poets and 
we are back with the preachers and the scientists. 

The quotation which I have just given is from Plato’s Defence of 


1 It is one of F. H. Bradley’s aphorisms, from the Preface to Appearance and Reality. 
But Bradley’s trick was to balance one aphorism by another. 
D 
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Socrates, and it is inscribed on the little memorial to Jowett in Balliol 
College Chapel. If we accept it, does it mean that we are back in 
the pulpit and back in the nineteenth century, with Benjamin Jowett 
and the late Lord Lindsay? I am now almost bold enough to say 
that it does. We are impelled to compile cookery-books and to argue 
about them: in politics an argument is in the last resort an argument 
about what to do, and the conclusion of it is policy. There are 
different ways of preaching policy, and the academic way is not that 
of the practical politician. Confusion between these ways is disastrous, 
as disastrous in adult education as in the university: but it seems to 
me to be impossible, utterly impossible, to talk about politics without 
incurring a share in responsibility for action. You will notice that 
this impossibility is a moral and personal impossibility, not merely 
a logical one: in fact I have reached not a synthesis, but my own 
starting-point, a reluctant traveller round a circle.? 


Vil 


I hope that I have not confused a plain enough issue by pinning 
it to personalities and to the text of a particular essay. It may help 
discussion if I put the matter briefly again, in a very bald way. 

The strongest academic traditions in political education in this 
country have been, first, to teach principles at the stiffest level of 
intellectual debate which the pupil can stand: second, to teach 
empirical method and the use of evidence, with due precautions to 
ensure that the limits of the method are understood. Professor 
Oakeshott reacts against both branches of the tradition, and so do 
most of us, because we are sick at heart to see the harm which they 
can do. 

His reaction is into a poetical or epic approach to the tradition 
of English history: here it is hard to follow him, partly for lack of his 
gifts, and partly because he leaves unsatisfied cravings which have a 
right to exist, though they have no right to be satisfied. They may 
be summed up prosaically as a desire for something that one can get 
one’s teeth into: there has never been anything to satisfy this except 
theology on the one hand, empirical science on the other. What 
Professor Oakeshott offers is not a synthesis but an option, and to 
me the old devil seems better than the new. 

1 Both Mr. Mabbott and Prof. Oakeshott have used the metaphor of the topless tower ; 


‘the circling of the rising spiral’ (Mabbott, The State and the Citizen, p. 10). I find no 
comfort in this at all. 
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I have no doubt that the search for principles in politics is a 
romantic illusion. But my taste is for the romantic rather than for 
the rococo, and there is after all a well-known remedy for romance. 
As old Stein has it in Lord Fim: ‘One thing alone can us from being 
ourselves cure! The way is to the destructive element submit your- 
self, and with the exertions of your hands and feet in the water make 
the deep, deep sea keep you up. So if you ask me—how to be?... 
For that too there is only one way... . In the destructive element 
immerse. ... To follow the dream, and again to follow the dream— 
and so—ewig—usque ad finem’ . 


1 Perhaps I should add that this quotation was meant to be a reference to Conrad and 
not to later writers. I have now traced it through I. A. Richards, Science and Poetry 
(1926): Wyndham Lewis, Men without Art (1934): Stephen Spender, The Destructive 
Element (1938) and The Creative Element (1953)—and it haunts Spender’s autobiography 
(World within World, 1951). But that is another story. 
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THE IDEA OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


Sir Charles Morris 


The Joseph Payne Memorial Lectures delivered at the College of Preceptors 
in London in February and March 1954 


I HAVE said more than once in my previous lectures that the 
dominance of the scientific mind in the universities has brought with 
it profound changes for university education. I should like now to 
try to come to grips with what is here involved. From what exactly 
has there been a change, and in what direction? 

May I first go back again for a little to Socrates and Plato? I have 
indicated that the two or three generations after Jowett were a very 
great period in the English universities; and that in that great period 
there was undoubtedly thought to be a close affinity between English 
educational ideas and the ideas of the great Greeks—Pericles, 
Socrates and Plato. I should like now to try to give a brief, but I 
hope vivid, idea of what the underlying philosophy, as it seems to 
me, really was. The picture will need, I am afraid, to be vivid if it 
is to be apprehended at all; for the beliefs that are involved about 
human nature, and especially about the young and the education 
of the young, have passed from the active arena of our modern 
philosophy and practice almost as if they had never been. The 
great Greeks have left our thoughts; their interests are no longer our 
interests; and one of the reasons why they were great educational 
thinkers was because they were deeply and unashamedly interested 
in the young. 

There used to be very few indeed who doubted that as an educator 
Socrates was far superior to the sophists who were so much in the 
public eye in his time. Skill in forensic argument to make your own 
cause the stronger whether it was right or wrong; skill in under- 
standing and predicting the moods of the public; even skill in the 
law and in administration—these were skills worth having and worth 
paying to acquire from a good teacher. But they were not education. 
They would not satisfy the more generous-minded young men, or 
the more responsible parents. Socrates had much truer coin to offer. 
He had personal integrity himself; he would open up to examination 
his own actions and submit his motives to unrestricted scrutiny. And 
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his young pupils, after association with him, would find it difficult 
to satisfy themselves with anything counterfeit. They would accept 
as fundamental article of faith the duty of fearless analysis and the 
sinfulness of self-deception. They would find it difficult to follow the 
primrose path to the everlasting bonfire without knowing at every 
step which way they were going. 

Everyone who ever devoted himself to the teaching of philosophy 
can recognize how compelling this claim is. As a medium of education 
for young men and women there can surely be no discipline like 
philosophy. Nothing develops the powers of the mind so well as 
' hard thinking; nothing but continued and repeated thinking can 
teach a man in his very bones the most important lesson of all—the 
lesson of the power of thought. Before ever we can judge from experi- 
ence for ourselves we are taught that ‘knowledge is power’; but we 
give little effort to attempting to find out what this means. Memory 
is not power; sensibility is not power; accumulated information, 
whether in books or in the mind, is not power. It is thinking which 
is power. 

Yet the use of the ability to think needs to be learned. It is said 
to hurt the Englishman to think; but the truth is that it hurts every- 
one to think, and everybody will avoid the effort of hard thinking 
if he can. It is so much easier to let the mind slip over to something 
else. It is so much easier to take down books from the shelves and 
collect more information; it is so much easier to postpone thinking 
until something which is not at present accessible has been studied 
or until someone who is at present on a visit to America has been 
consulted; it is so much easier—even for the middle-aged—to day- 
dream, or quite frankly to feel too tired and turn aside to something 
not quite so exacting, such as writing the always overdue letter or 
going to the always available committee. But it is something to have 
well and truly learned, at school and university, that nothing but 
thinking will do. It is something not to be deluded. In all this it is 
difficult to believe that the pupils of Socrates can easily have deceived 
themselves. 

Like other things living knowledge of the power of thought and 
skill in using the ability to think can only be acquired by hard 
practice. No doubt it is true that God did not make men barely 
four-legged and leave it tq Aristotle to make them rati nal. But the 
great thing which Socrates did was to make the young men think. 
Had he merely convinced them, as in the thinking-shop in the Clouds, 
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of the value of spending their days measuring with accuracy the 
movements of small living creatures, the legacy of the Greeks would 
have been quite other, and much less, than it is, At the best he would 
have been the part cause of the production of a few more works 
which could be left on the shelf with Aristotle’s Parts of Animals. As 
things were, these young men, after Socrates had made them think, 
were never the same again; and indeed the world was never quite 
the same again. 

Yet it is not as easy as it might appear to be to give to the young 
good opportunities to practise thinking. There are many fields in 
which they have not the matter to think about; and in some of them, 
by the time they have acquired it they have only too often gained 
a taste for more and more information and lost all desire to think. 
It is like the young man who decides that he will make his money 
first and live the good life afterwards: the time never quite comes for 
the good life. This is a real difficulty both for the educator and for the 
individual man himself when he comes to settle down to his vocation. 
In many spheres much information, much learning even, really is 
necessary and within them thought really is unprofitable without 
immense knowledge. But the fact remains that practice in hard 
thinking while young is the most necessary single thing to a full and 
effective education. 

Political philosophy admittedly has its difficulties for this reason, 
and even its dangers, as part of the education of the young man. 
But logic, and moral philosophy, and the study of the works of one 
or two of the great philosophers give almost ideal opportunities for 
self-education. (It may be said in passing that Greek and Roman 
history used to have great merits in this respect in the heyday of 
classical studies when it was reasonable to give one’s prime attention 
to the original sources and form one’s judgment on these; the evi- 
dence for Greek history in the fifth century was not, like for instance 
the evidence about the nineteenth, so multitudinous as to be com- 
pletely and utterly beyond the possibilities of first hand study, and 
it was still possible for the young student to spend time and energy 
thinking himself.) Be that as it may it is no doubt always dangerous 
to encourage the young to make bricks without straw; but it is 
certainly worse to bring them to a state when they have lost all 
impulse or ability to make anything at all. After all the young man 
can easily have acquired by the time he reaches undergraduate age 
enough knowledge of pure and applied mathematics—the skill for 
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mathematics flowers at a very early age and not very much sheer 
knowledge is required—to give him material for his logic; and he 
has had enough experience of some problems of conduct to have 
something hard and solid to think about in his moral philosophy; 
he will also by then have travelled through a very considerable part 
of his own ‘spiritual aeneid’. He will not be without material— 
material in experience which he can easily be prevented from glossing 
over, misrepresenting or ignoring. He should be able to give a great 
deal of his time and strength to thinking—and to measuring his 
thinking in discussion against the thinking of others. All this the 
pupils of Socrates did, and it was good education for a prospective 
ruler, or for any man. 

But this, striking as it is, is not the whole matter; and it is not all 
that Plato wished to say. The hatefulness of the lie in the soul, it 
is true, is fundamental to him; but he did not mean that it does 
not matter what you do provided you do not deceive yourself, 
provided you see clearly what you are doing. There would be 
integrity in such a man, and he would in that regard bear a certain 
superficial resemblance to Socrates. To some people, perhaps, it 
might seem that in refusing to escape, in waiting to drink the hem- 
lock, Socrates was showing nothing more than the virtues of integrity 
and courage; he did what he did open-eyed, and he had the self- 
mastery to do it. But to Plato there is more in goodness than this. 
The ‘timocratic’ man could be clear-eyed and self-controlled ; indeed, 
even the miser knows what he is doing and has the mastery of his 
impulses. But the good man must not only be in command of what 
he does; he must do the right thing as well. 

For Plato then philosophy is not merely an educational instrument 
to train the skills of the mind; it also shows the way to virtue, and 
is the only thing which can do so. Philosophy can show us the good, 
and nothing else in the world can; and it is only by seeing the good 
that he can be good. The eye of the mind can see the good if every- 
thing which obstructs its vision can be cleared out of the way; and 
only philosophy can clear away these obstructions. Philosophy does 
not leave the mind as it was except that it adds to it a knowledge 
of its own operations. It changes those operations. Under the influence of 
philosophy the mind becomes a different mind; the things that moved 
it before—fear, anger, lust—no longer move it to action. It is now 
moved by something of which it had before no knowledge, and from 
which it felt before no urge. It is moved by the vision of the good. 
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No doubt it is the general verdict on Plato that it was all a 
magnificent failure, that he tried to prove too much. Philosophy, 
we are persuasively told, can uncover for us our mistakes of thinking 
but it cannot show us the truth or bring us to the good life. Certainly 
it cannot be the good life. But if this general verdict be right Plato’s 
defence of Socrates fails, and there is nothing in the famous ‘irony’ 
of Socrates—nothing at all. He was clearing away from the young 
men things which they dare not be without and leaving, as he 
appeared to leave, nothing whatever in their place. He was teaching 
them to honour nothing but reason and reason could do nothing 
for them. If reason should appear on the face of it to be keeping 
them active and alive, it must be masquerading as something else— 
as desire, or fear, or anger; and the Socratic discipline was of course 
seeking to make it impossible for this to happen. Socrates himself 
may have come to no great harm by standing motionless for hours 
in the snow, clearing his mind of the normal desires and sentiments, 
and waiting for some ‘god’ to come and guide him in their place. 
But it was a dangerous form of education for the young. 

The English traditio» at the great universities held of course that 
the danger must be accepted. We may remember a number of the 
sayings of the period which indicate how wide the acceptance was: 
as for instance ‘If my son is not a socialist at twenty there must be 
something the matter with his heart; if he is still a socialist at thirty 
there must be something the matter with his head.’ We are told of 
course nowadays that at the time the English could well afford to 
take such risks almost with gaiety; the social and economic forces 
of the day could be relied upon to keep the sentiments of the young 
even in their most serious and most heart-searching moments from 
straying far from dead centre. To-day the middle-aged and the old— 
the educators—cannot be so sure. But I do not want to discuss this 
now. I want simply to emphasize, with all the force I can, that 
something big and deep was involved for the individual, and for the 
community, in the educational process at university age as conceived 
both by the Greeks and by the English university tradition of fifty 
years ago. Something really happened to the mind of the young man 
in his undergraduate years; and this happening involved a ‘crisis’, 
the survival of which was necessary to the growth to maturity of the 
intellect. Schoolmasters believe that there is a similar, if minor, 
‘crisis’ at the age when under our system boys pass, or should pass, 
into the sixth form. But, as every college tutor knows, the crisis at 
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university age is a greater matter than this; it is a crisis of the whole 
personality. During these years the intellect is fighting—we are still 
sticking to Socrates and Plato—for its place in the whole organic 
economy of the personality; and the issue from the crisis is determi- 
nant. ‘The Greeks wanted their sons to spend these years in close 
association with a great teacher—one who was versed in the wisdom 
of the great men of earlier ages, and who could think more sub specie 
aeternitatis than the more practically and ephemerally minded parent 
and his friends. And of course many Victorian fathers who could 
afford it thought the same. 

I was discussing previously the value of the older English univer- 
sity tradition, with its roots in Greek philosophy. What has the 
dominance of the scientific mind brought to us in place of all this? 
We may assume of course—on the evidence of all experience—that 
if we have moved from one set of ideas to another, the new set of 
ideas must have some real and commanding merits which have 
seduced our allegiance. And it is easy enough to see that it is so in 
this case. 

In the first place there is something verv seductive, almost hyp- 
notic, about the very success of science, 2 iccess universally attri- 
buted to the potency of its method. 1° ~.t mean by success the 
mere ability to enable inventors and engineers to provide us with 
aeroplanes and washing-machines; but success in the sense, much 
more reputable academically, that the intellect, if it holds itself 
conscientiously to scientific methods, can be almost guaranteed to 
produce some quantity of new knowledge. Subject to the proper 
self-dedication to the rules of science, every Ph.D. student can be 
allotted a project by the completion of which he will add his small 
quantum to the total of human knowledge. Ever since the seventeenth 
century even the great philosophers—Descartes, Locke, and Kant, 
to mention only three—have asked themselves ‘What is it about 
modern science which enables it steadily and relentlessly to pile 
brick upon brick in the steadily growing building of human know- 
ledge? Can we not discover its secret, and can we not enable other 
studies, for instance moral and political philosophy, to follow 
“the sure way” of a science?’ 

It is true that different answers have so far been given to the 
question, ‘What is the secret?’ Until recently, among the scientists 
themselves, the chemist would have given a different answer from 
the physicist, and both of them from the biologist. To take the 
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extremes, the biologist would have tended to emphasize the necessity 
of living humbly with the facts, with more and more observed facts 
almost ad infinitum, holding back the imagination as long as possible 
until the sheer multitude of facts almost forced upon the reluctant 
mind the apprehension of the laws which govern the facts in nature; 
while the physicist would have stressed that the discovery of new 
laws must always wait upon the imagination, which must propose 
to the mind suggested principles whose validity in nature can then 
be tested by controlled and probably ingenious experiments. In the 
modern fashion the physicist has become again, perhaps only for the 
time being, the ruling monarch in the methodological speculations 
of men of science, and everyone is coming to accept in broad outline 
the theory of scientific method which comes naturally to physics. 

The details do not matter. What matters is that everyone is 
fascinated by scientific method, and nearly all the speculative power 
of man is being dedicated to the purpose of finding out what the 
method of science is and applying it everywhere. I ought not of 
course to seek to give the impression that this is a modern phen- 
omenon. Plato was well aware of the question as applied to mathe- 
matical science, and especially to geometry. He saw the solidity of 
the structure of geometrical knowledge, and he saw its practical 
value. He asked himself the philosopher’s question and gave himself 
the answer—the method of science is wonderful but it is not all- 
conquering. Science is not everything; alone it is not enough. 

To-day in the university world there are many signs that so far 
as dinner-table conversations are concerned, even so far perhaps as 
discussions in senates are concerned, this point of view is largely 
acceptable to the men of science themselves. After all, hov..~ =r much 
medicine may owe to the discoveries of science, healing is an art; 
and it is even coming to be accepted again, in spite of the proliferation 
of clinics, that diagnosis is an art. The same principle applies to the 
engineer; and few practising parents any longer hope to rely ex- 
clusively on the method of science in deciding what is best for Lucy 
or for John. In the universities, such confessions are to-day perhaps 
more in the forefront of the minds of the clinical teacher of medicine, 
and of the engineers and technologists, than of the physicists and 
chemists and biologists. But they would I suppose, at the lunch table 
and in debates in senate, be formally accepted by all. 

But, for all that, I think the man of science still behaves, and even 
talks and thinks, as if what cannot be done by science is not really 
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very important. I think that he often almost assumes that nothing is 
in this category except the graces of life. Of course it is very desirable, 
he will freely say, to be able to look at pictures with enjoyment; and 
it is very nice to be able to write little essays or letters, or to make 
little speeches, about nothing in particular in charming and sensitive 
English; and it is pleasant to be able to discuss in a cultivated way 
whether Socrates was a wiser moral teacher than the late Dean Inge, 
or whether family life was happier before the industrial revolution. 
But when all is said and done the advancement of science brings 
immense benefits and if a man is to be a well-trained scientist, some- 
thing will have to go. He cannot have everything, unless he is a very 
exceptional man indeed. First things must come first, even if it has 
to be recognized that there will really be no time for second things 
at all. It is a pity about the graces; but do not let us exaggerate the 
amount of harm that is done. 

Of course there can be no argument about the fact that you cannot 
have everything. Many vocations call for a dedicated life, with all 
the sacrifices and self-restrictions that such a life demands; and some 
of them—for instance the ballet, and as some think the pries:hood, 
and certainly the mathematician’s calling—require that the dedica- 
tion and sacrifice must begin very young. But most parents are 
reluctant for their own children to follow these dedicated callings 
unless they are fairly well assured that the child concerned really 
has a vocation or very high talent. In other words they accept the 
view—to put it rather irreverently for such a high matter—that the 
game may be worth the candle for the genius or the pre-destined 
devotee. For him the life involved, with all its sacrifice, may be truly 
satisfying. But for anybody else it would be a bad way of growing up. 

Even this is not the whole matter for the men of science. They 
really take it for granted, I think, that science is so wonderful, and 
the method of science so powerful, that you cannot give to any young 
man or woman whatever anything more valuable than to turn him 
into a scientist. Any price that has to be paid is worth while to 
achieve that result; and in any case the price, though regrettable, 
is not as great as all that. 

I do not think that the great educators of the past could have 
accepted this; nor would most of the great philosophers. If it matters 
very much indeed what happens to the young man or young woman 
at the undergraduate age--and that I think is the university idea— 
if what is best for him or her is for the educator the most important 
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consideration, which ought to count for more than all other con- 
siderations, is the continuous and intensive course which experience 
shows will turn him into a very efficient scientist according to his 
powers—is that the right thing for the university to seek to give? 

wu! We must come back to the question, ‘Just how much is involved?’ 
Is it simply the graces of life? Is what is asked simply the sacrifice 
of certain kinds of enjoyment, which can perhaps be replaced by 
adding greater intensity to other kinds of enjoyment? It is surely 
clear from what has already been said earlier in this lecture, that 
the universities used to think that very much more was at stake 
than this. 

The greatest attraction of science is its relentless march forward. 
It poses its questions carefully, and indeed systematically; and it has 
a method which can be relied on, sometimes no doubt after a little 
delay and some re-deployment, to answer them. If a question is 
posed which cannot be answered by the method of science, it must 
first be transformed into, or replaced by, a question which can be 
dealt with in this way; that is to say it must be turned into a question 
about quantities, where accurate measurement can be used and 
where if possible the whole armoury of mathematical calculation can 
be brought into play. The whole aim and object is to replace the 
original enquiry with a question which is answerable. Never mind if 
it is difficult to answer, or will take a long time, provided it can in 
the end be answered. Stop playing about, the man of science in effect 
says to himself, with questions about which you can never come to 
anything better than a personal opinion. Such questions will often 
seduce your mind; indeed they are the really interesting questions; 
the ones with which the great minds of the past concerned them- 
selves, and with which we should be concerning ourselves still if 
Galileo and Newton had not by implication pointed for us the right 
road to follow. You would like to know whether there is such a thing 
as sin, or love. You would like to know what makes some pictures 
beautiful, and others just pleasant to look at. You would like to know 
whether great men can make history, or are only the creatures of 
history, and whether an idea can change the world. But you will 
never get anywhere with these questions. Control yourself therefore ; 
and replace them with enquiries to which, at the mere cost of a life 
dedicated to science, you can find the answer. 

We need not ask ourselves, for the purposes of this lecture, whether 
science ever will be able to answer these other and more interesting 
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questions; or whether if we answer its call we shall be destined to 
keep our backs turned for ever away from the things we really want 
to know. Like the undergraduate question whether ‘the difference 
between a difference in degree and a difference in kind is a difference 
in degree or a difference in kind’ this enquiry would lead us into 
deep waters. But it is an important question, and in the end, I think, 
an inescapable one to the liberated human mind. In due course 
philosophers, I make no doubt, will give their attention to it again 
and admit it within the sanctum of their acknowledged philosophy. 
But we need not pursue it now. Our argument can be sufficiently 
served, for the purposes of to-day, at a more pedestrian level. 

For there can be no doubt that the questions on which the 
destinies of individuals and of nations depend will not in our time be 
able to be answered by the application of scientific method. How 
are the two parts of the world to be brought together? How is the 
use of the hydrogen bomb to be prevented? When in the cold war 
does the suppression of liberal opinion and free speech become 
defensible or right? None of these questions will be answered by 
science in our time. Nor will the secrets of the individual human 
heart, upon knowledge of which the arts and skills of living so 
intimately depend, be open to determination by scientific investiga- 
tion. The parent cannot expect to be able to hide behind a scientific 
pronouncement in coming to a difficult decision about his child, nor 
the master about his pupil. Everyone, or almost everyone, now 
admits these things. But do we draw the necessary conclusions? Do 
we take the next step in the argument? 

It is clear enough, I think, what the next step is. The solution 
of these problems upon which the conduct of life depends and which 
cannot be answered for us by science, are recognized to depend upon 
good judgment and wise decision; and in spite of science, what every 
one most wants for himself, his children, his neighbours and for all 
men and women who go to make up public opinion, is the power 
of good judgment and wise decision. Can education do anything to 
give it? Plato thought that it could and must. He also thought that 
this was a much more difficult task for the educator than the giving 
of a training in scientific method. Even the training of the intellect 
for the specifically intellectual operations involved is more difficult. 

I suppose it will be generally conceded that the intellect is involved 
in these judgments and decisions. It will not be openly argued 
nowadays, I think, by anyone that where science stops the mind is 
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left entirely open to be determined by prejudice or by emotion. The 
good judge or the wise man is thought to be affected by reason in 
judging this way or that, even though he must always be relying on 
what the scientist must regard as quite insufficient evidence. He 
thinks, and he is guided by his thought. Moreover in these cases, 
where judgments and decisions must be made on a basis of a little 
knowledge and much ignorance, the whole nature of the man is cast 
into the balance as it is not in the making of a strictly scientific 
judgment. Undoubtedly in his scientific activity the scientist must 
learn to keep his emotions and his prejudices out of the way; he must 
learn to be able to guarantee in these operations his complete intel- 
lectual integrity. But the problem of controlling and using the 
emotions becomes a problem of quite a different order when a man 
seeks to make a dispassionate and disinterested judgment about a 
political issue, about the guilt or worth of a fellow man, or about 
the welfare of his family. Here a man cannot put to work a team of 
scientists to give him his answer; he must rely upon judgment, and 
if he looks for advice he will seek a man of judgment. In these matters 
one man may have better judgment than another; and some men, 
though not all, may acquire better judgment as they grow older and 
gain more experience. It used to be thought that a young man could 
develop very greatly in power of judgment in his undergraduate 
years; in other words, that universities could do a great deal to help 
him to do so. 

It is worth reiterating, I think, that in these affairs nothing but 
human judgment will do. Judgment is not just a rough and ready 
way of doing something which could be done more extensively and 
more accurately by some scientific operation. The doctor may shirk 
diagnosis and send the patient for the multiple testing available at 
a clinic; but in the last resort some doctor must personally diagnose 
in the individual case, because the individual patient concerned is a 
whole man; and somebody must take the responsibility for diagnosis. 
The system will not diagnose, nor will a battery of tests. Some indi- 
vidual human doctor must do it; and the curing of disease depends 
upon the producing of men and women who can do these things. 
There is no other way, even granted all the discoveries of science. 
And similarly all the judgments and decisions upon which the 
happiness or misery of individual human beings and the government 
of the world depend are determined by the individual men and 
women who make them. There is here no way of short-circuiting, or 
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finding a substitute for, the use of the individual human mind. If 
therefore anything can be done by education to develop or improve 
the power of the individual man or woman to make reasonable, and 
not over-emotional or prejudiced decisions, it is of first importance 
to do it. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that this task, this particular 
development of the power of the mind, can be performed by a train- 
ing in scientific method. Such a training undoubtedly exercises a 
profound effect on the mind. It leaves the mind greatly developed 
and strengthened in many ways; among others it gives the mind 
some practice in setting aside emotions and prejudices, and trains 
it within limits to behave as if such things had no influence over it. 
There is a popular impression, which is not so very far from the 
truth, that the scientist must work with one part of his mind only, 
setting aside all the other parts as if they did not exist. He must bring 
himself to operate as a pure scientific intelligence only. This demands 
a profound self-discipline, and long years of self-controlled activity 
in this manner must leave its mark on the whole personality. The 
popular impression is that this is a mark of restriction and of self- 
limitation; in other words that the scientific way of life is one which 
demands a special dedication of powers which on balance is worth 
while, and more than worth while, because of the advancement of 
knowledge it achieves. It is not thought of as valuable for any 
educative or liberative power over the whole man. 

Even where purely intellectual activity is concerned, the scienti- 
fically disciplined mind must eventually have in some degree the 
defects of its own virtues. After all, if you train yourself to disinterest 
yourself in the primary questions which cannot be scientifically 
answered, and to concentrate upon thinking out and getting to work 
on ‘relevant’ or ‘partial’ questions which are amenable to the 
method of science, this habit will exercise vigorously some powers 
in your mind and leave others unused and unpractised. And yet 
those other ‘non-scientific’ powers require discipline and exercise, 
if they are to come to their proper strength and adaptability, just as 
much as the scientific powers. The historical biographer has both to 
collect facts and to think as much as the scientist; but he will not 
be thinking in the same manner, or under the same discipline, as 
the scientist because the exclusive use of scientific method could not 
bring him to the necessary judgments about the individual person 
who is the subject of his study. His discipline will be similar in many 
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respects; he will have to show the same determination to get at all 
the facts, and the same ability to keep at bay his own prejudices. But 
his use of his facts will require a different order of thinking; for one 
thing he will have to use his understanding of his own personal 
experience of life, and his own sensitive sympathy to other people’s 
minds, as an integral part of his very thinking about the person he 
is writing about. He can of course do his thinking well or badly; he 
can do it like a professional, or like an amateur; he can have had a 
good training for this kind of thought, or no training at all. What 
he cannot do is to overcome all these personal deficiences by a 
conscientious application of some ‘scientific’ method. He cannot set 
out his thinking on paper like a piece of geometric proof, so that the 
marks on the paper can satisfy all the other geometricians of the 
world that he has got it ‘right’. 

I emphasize the importance of discipline in the making of non- 
scientific judgments, not because we do not all of us generally 
recognize this when we are actually talking and thinking about it, 
but because we do not think about it often enough or at the right 
time. We have a marked tendency nowadays to assume, I suppose 
because we do not reflect enough, that all thinking is scientific think- 
ing and that nobody really thinks except the scientist. Associated 
with this is a tendency to assume that everything which human 
thought can do science can do, and a tendency not to submit our 
minds, or the minds of our pupils, to any severe discipline except 
scientific method. It must clearly be true that we assume all this, 
because otherwise university education to-day would not be what 
it is. 

The truth is that the undergraduate years are just as valuable a 
time in life to practise and develop the powers of non-scientific 
judgment and decision as they are for acquiring scientific under- 
standing and skill in scientific method. A certain amount can and 
must be done in both matters in the two or three years before, in 
the Sixth form at school; but the growth to maturity of power in 
both is particularly rapid at the undergraduate age, and very much 
is bound to happen, either for better or for worse, in those short 
years. If university senates really believed that there is something 
here of cardinal importance which ought to be given to the young 
man and young woman, and which cannot be given by scientific 
training alone, however ‘pure’, however ‘fundamental’, or however 
exacting, they would without doubt apply the principle of ‘first things 
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first’ and the present way of university student life would be modified. 
We may admit that it is easy to understand and sympathize with 
the reasons which have made it what it is to-day, and without doubt 
they are very powerful. But difficult as it would be to make changes, 
if they were thought to be matters of first importance the changes 
would certainly be made. Or have even universities themselves lost 
faith in the power of practical reason to affect human affairs? 

What particular changes need to be made may for the present . 
purpose be left as matter for further debate. For myself I largely 
accept traditional English doctrine. A very considerable part of the 
time and energy of the undergraduate should be spent in reading 
the books of the great writers and thinkers, and in discussing the 
aesthetic, moral, religious and political questions to which they give 
rise in the mind of the able young man or woman. To my mind 
the university which does not provide the youth with the time, the 
facilities, and indeed the inducement to do these things has no proper 
care for education. And yet it is fair to say that we in the universities 
behave as if we believed that in an exacting modern world such 
things are a waste of time—unless of course a man wants to be a 
journalist or perhaps a teacher! As for the advocates of such a way 
of student life, if we may borrow a phrase from Plato, ‘we crown 
them with wool and send them’ if we can ‘to another city’. 

It is a mistake to think that the young under the sheer influence 
of human nature will do these things for themselves, just because 
they are young and tireless, however discouraging the circumstances. 
The young nowadays are in almost terrifying degree what school and 
university make them. Perhaps they always were, except in a very 
few and exceptional families. At any rate they are so to-day; and 
one of the effects of the spirit of science on modern opinion is that 
parents themselves rely more and more on school and college for 
everything that is important in the spiritual and moral, as well as 
the strictly intellectual, education of their children. This is partly 
because scientific opinion tends to encourage belief in the expert, 
and partly because the acids of scientific scepticism have dissolved 
any faith which parents may ever have had in their own competence 
to answer questions on moral or spiritual matters. Also the speed of 
change in all things which has been brought about in the modern 
world by rapid if irregular advances in scientific knowledge has 
widened the intellectual and spiritual gap between the generations 
and gravely reduced mutual understanding. My experience of 
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parents, as a teacher of their sons and daughters, suggests to me that 
very few parents to-day even pretend to themselves that they have 
any understanding of what goes on in the minds of their young 
people. Even when they go to lectures to try to find out, they only 
want to be able to ‘understand’ or to ‘sympathize’; they will mostly 
leave ‘influencing’ or ‘educating’ to the schoo: or college. All this 
may be very wise and may be working well; it certainly makes for 
independence and a sturdy sense of freedom in the important years 
of young manhood. But it squarely places a great responsibility upon 
the university, and gives it a function which it cannot escape per- 
forming. The only question is whether the university is going to do 
it well or ill. 

As I have said, I do not wish in these lectures to debate in detail 
ways and means of education at the university; that is a matter for 
another occasion. What I do want to emphasize is the end in view— 
about which I believe there is nowadays, as there was not twenty 
or thirty years ago, general agreement, but behind which there is 
in my view no mobilized effective will. May I use again at the end 
the same terms as I used at the beginning? 

The university in its concern with education is primarily con- 
cerned with the intellect; but the development and training of the 
intellect in its ‘scientific’ employment is not the beginning and the end 
of university education. There is much more that a university has a 
responsibility to give. The intellect in its non-scientific uses calls 
for development and discipline in the undergraduate years as loudly 
and clearly as it does in its scientific employment, and no intensifica- 
tion of scientific training will give this. Yet it is almost more impor- 
tant, and more fundamental to education as it has been traditionally 
conceived. The development of the power of good judgment in 
answering the questions which cannot be answered in science but 
which must be answered in life is the most fundamental aim of 
education. The happiness of the individual and the destiny of the 
community are immensely dependent upon its use, and almost more 
important, its development is integral to the development of the 
whole person, emotional, moral and spiritual as well as intellectual, 
in a way in which the development of the ‘scientific’ intellect is not. 

Finally it is almost more important to the young man to come to 
terms with his intellect than it is to acquire particular skills in using 
it. Concentration on scientific method and its immense power may 
cut either of two ways. There is still perhaps a tendency here and 
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there to think that science can do everything, and that is a delusion 
which is objectionable enough; but there is a greater prevalence 
to-day of the heresy in the much more dangerous direction—that 
what science cannot do is beyond the purview and sphere of influence 
of human reason altogether. This anti-rationalism has been dominant 
in the history of human affairs before now, but never without 
disaster. 

To sum up, there are a number of questions, of which the power 
of human reason in human action is one, about which the young 
man or young woman should be making a good beginning towards 
making up his mind, and for which he should be developing and 
exercising the relevant powers of his mind. By and large, the young 
man, under the pressures of the modern specialized and most exacting 
disciplines, will not do much about this unless the university 
influences him to do so. Herein is to be found a most essential pact 
of the idea of university education. 


(Concluded) 
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EARLY LEAVING 


T. G. C. Woodford 
Headmaster, Leeds Grammar School 


An official Report which states that 2,900 boys and 1,300 girls 
might have completed Advanced Level courses in science in 1953 
had they remained at school instead of leaving early should not fail 
to arrest the attention of universities and schools. This was one of 
the findings of the Central Advisory Council of Education in its 
Report on Early Leaving which was published towards the end of last 
year, and so great is the national need for scientists, indeed for all 
the talent that can be found, that one wonders why the Report has 
not received more widespread attention. Possibly it is because it does 
not advocate revolutionary changes in our educational system but 
rather insists upon a reasonable period—‘a generation or more’—of 
fair trial for the Education Act of 1944. It is fashionable to blame 
all our present discontents upon the Butler Act; it is unfashionable 
to say as the Report does: ‘In short the new system (the Act of 1944) 
must be regarded not simply as a device to be judged on its im- 
mediate results, but also as an instrument to bring in returns a 
generation or more ahead.’ I have heard it said that the evidence 
contained in the Report can be used to support almost any scheme 
of educational reform—the return to fee-paying days, the compre- 
hensive school, the abolition of the ‘eleven plus’ examinations. But 
the plain fact is that the Report does not make any such recommenda- 
tion. It considers but does not ‘feel able to recommend’ such measures 
as ‘the charging of fees’ and ‘the adjustment of selection procedure 
specifically to allow for the broad differences of home background.’ 
Instead it throws out three great challenges. It says to the school- 
master: don’t be defeatist; be imaginative and determined and your 
children will not leave so lightly. It says to the administrators: be 
far more realist and generous in the payment of maintenance allow- 
ances. It says to employers and professional bodies: revise your 
conditions for apprenticeship and your qualifications for entry and 
realize the value of an extra year or so at school both to the children 
and to yourselves. 

In 1952 the Central Advisory Council was asked by the then 
Minister of Education ‘to undertake an enquiry into the age at 
which children leave schools which provide courses beyond the 
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Statutory Leaving Age.’: its Report, which deals with England only, 
is dated 28th August 1954. The enquiry fell into two parts: a careful 
examination of the ‘principles which must underlie any opinion on 
the value of a longer schoo! life for any child or group of children’, 
and the establishment of ‘the facts of the present situation, as far as 
our time and resources and the nature of the subject allowed.’ 

The Report is concerned, therefore, with the serious wastage which 
is taking place in our grammar schools between the ages of 15 and 18, 
‘the loss from full-time education of talent capable of reaching a 
standard comparable to at least two passes at Advanced Level.’ It 
considers three major questions: ‘What factors influence the age at 
which boys and girls leave secondary schools which provide courses 
beyond the minimum school-leaving age?’ “To what extent is it 
desirable to increase the proportion of those who remain at school, 
in particular of those who remain at school roughly to the age of 18?” 
‘What steps should be taken to secure such an increase?’ 

In discussing the principles underlying the extension of school life 
beyond 16—it accepts ‘wholeheartedly the intrinsic importance of a 
full-time education to the age of 16’—the Report shows a clear 
understanding of the factors involved and is thoroughly realist. I 
rejoiced to read that we should not try to persuade our boys and 
girls to stay ‘if the more advanced work is beyond their capacity or 
if their interest in it cannot be secured.’ “Temperament and academic 
inclination decide the extent to which boys and girls thrive in the 
school atmosphere and not size of Sixth Form or the needs of the 
State.’ ‘When school life produces not passing fits of revolt but a 
real and continuous sense of frustration the right thing is to leave.’ 
Few headmasters would dispute the wisdom of this advice, but one 
and all would put in a strong plea for the greater provision of 
further education for these children, this education being organized 
very much more closely with employers. 

Fact-finding presented the Council with great difficulties, and, as 
its final decision was to take a carefully selected sample of the 
country’s schools, 120 of the 1,217 maintained and direct grant 
grammar schools in the country were sent questionnaires. Of the 
120 schools, 114 replied, the sample thus representing a little under 
10 per cent of the whole. For obvious reasons the 1946 intake formed 
the basis of the inquiry. The statistician will find much to test his 
talents and arouse his interests in the tables which accompany the 
Report; to the layman like myself they present a formidable array. 
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Whether the Council is justified in drawing general conclusions from 
the evidence produced by its sample is a doubt which has already 
been expressed, but it is at pains to point out its own awareness of 
this and its own attempts to check its findings. If some of its con- 
clusions appear startling, therefore, it is as well to bear in mind that 
extreme care was taken not only to prevent conflicting or confusing 
factors from diminishing the value and authenticity of the inquiries, 
but also to substantiate the evidence as it then emerged. 

The Report can now speak for itself. ‘Whatever the cause, it 
remains true that a significant reduction in early leaving has de- 
clared itself in recent years’ compared with ‘pre-war years for which 
figures are available.’ ‘Far fewer girls than boys take advanced 
courses.’ “There is enough academic ability to justify an increase in 
the number of boys . . . following advanced courses by about a half 

. . and in the number of girls by about two-thirds.’ It is at this 
point that doubts as to the validity of the conclusions begin to assert 
themselves. The figures given to support the last quotation show 
that in 1953 10,000 boys and 7,000 girls completed advanced courses 
. .. ‘5,000 more boys and 5,000 more girls could very well have done 
so had they stayed.’ And the Report goes on: “The schools cannot 
visualize as much as half of the intake staying on into the sixth form, 
even in the most favourable circumstances.’ Or in terms of one’s 
own school, instead of 80 boys completing advanced courses in 1953 
there might have been 120: or, of every two boys admitted in 1946 
one only was destined to complete an advanced course of studies. 

One doubts if a comprehensive survey would result in full agree- 
ment with these proportions of boys and girls capable of entering 
upon advanced courses, but after studying the tables and examining 
figures I have received from a number of schools, I am forced to the 
conclusion that the proportions are substantially correct. 

Here, then, I find myself bound to admit, is acceptable evidence 
of an alarming wastage of talent. Some of it may not of course be 
entirely wasted (some of the boys and girls will have gone into some 
form of further education), but it is clear that we are not developing 
to the full all the talent we have. And when the Report goes to show 
that of the boys and girls who would have completed advanced 
courses in 1953, 2,900 boys and 1,300 girls would have studied 
science, the situation becomes even more challenging. 

To complete the picture given of early leaving: of the 1946 entry 
some 7,000 boys and 9,000 girls left without completing a five-year 
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course. One now wonders how many of these would have been able 
to complete an advanced course of studies. 

Two questions are then posed by the Report: ‘Are there many 
who would have done well in a sixth form but fail to gain admission to 
a grammar school?’ ‘Is the problem of early leaving and poor results 
the result of admitting many unsuitable pupils to grammar schools?’ 

After declaring that ‘there is a clear case for some expansion’ in 
the number of boys and girls transferred to grammar schools from 
secondary modern schools, a verdict which many headmasters will 
support with vigour and a ‘we’ve-been-saying-that-for-a-long-time- 
look’, the Report goes on to emphasize the influence of social class 
upon early leaving. Its statistics show that the sons of semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers are in a small minority in the grammar 
schools. ‘At 11-+ the children of certain social groups have as a whole 
begun scholastically to outstrip those at the other end of the scale.’ 
The social background is also shown to influence improvement and 
deterioration in the pupils attending the grammar schools, again to 
the advantage of the professional and managerial classes: the children 
of the semi-skilled and unskilled workers are handicapped by their 
home conditions in meeting the demands of the grammar school 
curriculum. 

Headmasters have always known this; we are often trying to deal 
with the parent who goes on stubbornly muttering—‘but I didn’t 
want him to come to the grammar school in the first place’: or ‘I 
don’t intend to have my youngster doing homework every night’: 
an unwillingness to co-operate with the school which derives not so 
much from hostility as from a set of assumptions, as the Report 
shows, which are not conducive to conditions favourable to a 
grammar school education. The Advisory Council—and this is a 
point I would like to stress—sees in the situation a’challenge to be 
met and not an argument for destroying the grammar schools. It is 
among the children of the less favourable home backgrounds that 
sixth-form wastage is greatest: it is among them that we must look 
for improvement. The question is how. 

In developing its thesis, the Report throws out three distinct 
challenges. If the wastage of talent is to be arrested, schoolmasters, 
employers and administrators have to exert themselves. The tone 
of the Report gathers firmness; its message is pointed. 

First in the schools. ‘Schools which have not been successful in 
attracting boys and girls into the sixth form may be somewhat 
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defeatist in their judgment of the potentialities of leavers.’ ‘Leaving 
at the age of 16 is taken for granted far more readily in some schools 
than in others; it can be effectively discouraged by a determined 
staff.’ Here is the challenge to the schools. I have no doubt in my 
own mind that vigour and enthusiasm, together with careful con- 
sideration of the individual needs and potentialities of each child 
and close co-operation with the parents will go far towards solving 
the problem of early leaving: it is indeed already happening in many 
schools up and down the country. In some schools however the spirit 
is not there to fight against local industry and stubborn prejudice; 
here we need men and women who can breathe inspiration into their 
children and confidence into their parents. In some parts of the 
country education has to be sold like any other commodity, for it 
is competing against other and more attractive propositions: show 
it to be dull and defeatist and the children will leave. And who can 
blame them or their parents? 

The Report considers the possibility of a wider use of general 
courses in the sixth form in the grammar school for boys, on the 
ground that such courses are proving a success in the girls’ schools. 

I am not much in favour of the general course for boys. I have 
no doubt in my own mind that, with National Service in the offing, 
boys not capable of Advanced Level work are well advised to leave 
school and continue their studies at evening school or technical 
college or in some other way. I feel that a boy who has four or more 
passes at ‘O’ Level at the normal age (assuming the normal academic 
subjects) should be encouraged to enter upon Advanced Level work; 
if he has not achieved that standard, due account being taken of 
his age, he should remain another year in the fifth form or leave. If 
a boy is not thought fit to take Advanced Level work he is not fit to 
enter a grammar school sixth form; not the sixth form as I believe 
it ought to be. He will be better served in further education, and it 
is in further education that changes must be made. 

Another challenge which is held out to the grammar schools is 
in meeting the argument that a boy is wasting his time at school. 

‘By the third year at latest, it becomes clear which pupils are 
finding the full grammar school curriculum and methods of teaching 
too arduous. They provide the bulk of the earliest leavers. As things 
stand, parents are no doubt often right to decide that they are 
wasting time at school. But need they do so?’ The grammar schools 
have a clear responsibility in the matter of offering to these boys and 
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girls a course of studies which they are able to undertake with some 
reasonable chance of success at ‘O’ Level. The most important need, 
however, is to give these children the right teachers—men and women 
of proved sympathy and understanding, teachers who will strive to 
build up self-respect and self-confidence, teachers who can tolerate 
fools gladly but treat them firmly. Qualities of leadership are often 
found and developed among these children. Moreover, transfers 
from secondary modern schools would be made easier, for it is idle 
to consider the transfer of modern school children to grammar 
schools unless the latter can offer courses which do not include Latin 
and French, or which only begin the study of these and other 
subjects at thirteen plus. 

There is real need for imaginative and enterprising experiments 
in the schools. I am convinced that headmasters are not lacking in 
either imagination or enterprise: but they need more help and 
encouragement from outside. 

So to the challenge to the administrators. Possibly the most 
thought-provoking section of the Report is that dealing with the 
influence of the home. 

‘Our sample tells us therefore that of approximately 16,000 children 

who in 1946 entered grammar schools throughout England from such 

homes (the homes of semi-skilled and unskilled workers), about 9,000 

failed to get 3 passes at Ordinary Level, and of these about 5,000 left 


before the end of their fifteenth year’. . . ‘at a higher level the wastage 
was even more marked.’ 


The members of the Council frankly admit that they do not fully 
understand the reason ‘for this phenomenon’: it cannot be due 
primarily ‘to differences in parental income’ (many parsons and 
schoolmasters are less well paid than many unskilled workers): con- 
gested households undoubtedly affect the situation; but ‘one of the 
main influences must be sought in the outlook and assumptions of 
parents and children in various walks of life.” Schoolmasters, social 
workers and many others have long been aware of this and many 
have been striving to overcome the difficulties, work to which the 
Report pays tribute. Only more must-be done. 

‘It would be wrong to adjust the machinery for selection specific- 
ally to allow for home background.’ I agree wholeheartedly. In 
twenty years’ time it will be fair to judge of success or failure, and 
then we might apply a common secondary education for all, with 
all the 15’s to 18’s collected together in ‘Croydon’ colleges. 
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‘It is obvious that there are strong financial inducements to with- 
draw boys and girls from school before the age of 18.’ Headmasters 
could fill whole books with cases to illustrate this statement, and 
all would agree that their tasks would be considerably easier if main- 
tenance allowances were paid on a far more realist and generous 
scale. The Report advocates ‘payment of family allowances in 
respect of children still at school up to any age’—it is difficult to 
see why this cannot be done—and adds ‘Our general conclusion is 
that since a fair number of boys and girls are leaving grammar 
schools early for mainly financial reasons the existing schemes for 
aid are not fulfilling their function. There is therefore a clear case 
for improvement.’ There is a strange gap in our present educational 
thinking. A correspondent wrote to The Times Educational Supplement 
recently: ‘It is a striking fact that while we force parents to keep 
their children at school by law until 15 years of age and are willing 
to pay large maintenance grants to university students, virtually no 
steps are taken to deal with the critical intervening years, and as a 
result we lose a large proportion of our most talented pupils.’ To 
the administrator then the Report says bluntly—pay maintenance 
allowances on a far more generous scale and be realist about them. 
Every headmaster will support this recommendation. 

It considers sixth-form scholarships as a method but concludes 
that the scheme is impracticable on grounds of cost and difficulties 
of selection; here I find myself bound to differ. I suggest that the 
idea of sixth-form scholarships has the great advantage over all 
schemes of simple financial aid that the boy can feel that he has 
won it on merit. If we have in the grammar schools sixth-form 
standards, to achieve that standard could become a sign of academic 
worth and the financial award could then follow. One should also 
bear in mind that many parents react strongly against what they 
might consider to be charity: due recognition of one’s son’s ability 
is one thing; a grant of money is another—and not so easily accepted. 
The introduction of such a scheme would be expensive but the 
nation needs all the talent we can discover and we should not be 
content to accept any financial discouragement in our quest for it. 

To the schools, the appeal is for a determined approach to the 
problem of early leavers; to the administrators, the main appeal is 
for increased financial support for the children between 15 and 18 
so that they can continue at school. The third challenge is to em- 
ployers and professional bodies. The demand for labour is so great 
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that ‘the openings available to school leavers at various ages are 
among the influences affecting the length of school life.’ It was 
heartening to read the Report impressing upon employers the value 
of an extra year or two at school: ‘we have in mind not only intel- 
lectual achievement but the development of personality, experience 
of leadership, and an increased sense of responsibility.” Due weight 
is given to the factor of National Service both as influencing ‘an 
employer’s decision when to engage a boy’ and as deciding when a 
boy should leave, and it is obvious that the problem of early leaving 
would be greatly affected by any change in policy with regard to 
the length of National Service. The main burden of argument is 
directed towards the need to reconsider terms of admission, length 
of apprenticeship, and numbers of student apprenticeships available. 
That employers and professional bodies are growing more and more 
aware of this need is clear. The premium system for entry into 
chartered accountancy, for example, has been drastically cut in 
recent years. What is needed above all is recognition given to the 
two or three years that a candidate could spend in the sixth form. 
The schools of course have to be patient about this: it is asking too 
much to expect employers, harassed in the search for labour and 
talent, quickly to adjust themselves to a system which few only 
understand. ‘Matric’ still rests on their lips and dominates the minds 
of some of them; the old School Certificate will be a long time dying. 
But they are willing to learn and we in the schools must consider it 
to be part of our responsibility to educate them in the new ways 
and words of educational teaching and practice. 
To sum up: in the foreword to the Report, Sir David Eccles writes 
. everyone can see the importance, if our standard of life is to 
be raised, of developing to the full all the talent we have’, and as 
there seems to be no reason why we should not accept the Report’s 
argument that there is an alarming wastage of talent the need is 
twofold. We must go to greater lengths to discover this talent and 
we must be prepared to pay out a great deal more money to develop 
it when it is found. The Report is a powerful plea for ending the 
present neglect of the 15-18 age-groups; with grammar schools 
developing a more lively, more imaginative and more enthusiastic 
policy, with administrators coming along with worthwhile financial 
assistance, and with employers and professional bodies revising their 
conditions of apprenticeship and entry a great deal can be done to 
reduce early leaving. Only action is needed now. 


. 
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CAN EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 
EDUCATE? 


W.H. G. Armytage 
Professor of Education, University of Sheffield 


Ir that ‘traveller from New Zealand’ (to whom Macaulay refers 
in his review of Ranke’s History of the Popes) were to ‘take his stand 
on a broken arch of London Bridge’, what would he think of? Were 
he writing a thesis for a Polynesian university, and had access to 
files of the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY, he might consider the crisis 
in Western Culture, with particular reference to Great Britain. 

In his researches, one image would recur with almost hypnotic 
reiteration—the image of a gulf or gap which had developed between 
science (or man’s knowledge of nature) and the arts (or man’s best 
use of such knowledge). He would suffer from an embarras de richesse 
for the last twenty-five years. Let me quote but three of many 
examples he might find. 

The first is from the committee of the then Prime Minister on the 
Teaching of English in England, which reported in 1928: 


‘The enormous changes in the social life and industrial occupations of 
the vast majority of our people . . . have created a gulf between the 
world of poetry and the world of everyday life from which we receive 
our “‘habitual impressions”. Here we believe, lies the root cause of the 
indifference and hostility towards literature which is the disturbing 
feature of the situation as we have explored it.’ 


And in 1931, three years later, General Smuts told the British 
Association that 


‘one of the greatest tasks before the human race will be to link up 
science with ethical values, and thus remove grave dangers threatening 
the future. A serious lag has already developed between our rapid 
scientific advance and our stationary ethical development, a lag which 
Science must itself help to close.’ 


The third, and last example, which he would most certainly find, 
occurs in the address by Robert Birley to section L of the British 
Association in 1953. Referring to this gap he said: 
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‘The humanist and the scientist of our time very rarely, if ever, use 
the same language. In the last three hundred years, a great rift has 
appeared in our culture, and it is of the rift and its educational im- 
plications that I wish to speak.’ 


‘This rift’ [he concluded] ‘created at least in part by the kind of educa- 
tion our schools provide, is beginning to affect the schools themselves.’ 


Now what have education departments to do with this? Surely it is 
a problem for the universities themselves to tackle, either by institut- 
ing a common intermediate course, or by initiating courses of general 
lectures, or by replanning faculty structures along the lines now 
associated with the University College of North Staffordshire? But 
plans like this will take time to mature, and the advisability of doing 
one or more of them does not find much favour either with academic 
imperialists (who have large honours schools to sustain) or with 
students (who want to penetrate fast and far into their chosen 
subject). 

As education departments are mainly vestibules for the schools, 
may I say, for those who have been using this term in the correspon- 
dence columns of The Times Educational Supplement that the word 
comes from the Latin Vaestare, to stand aside from the heat and the 
busy thronging of the pavements. That is what I would like students 
to do in our departments, to stand aside and get their bearings 
before plunging into the stream. Like Roman vestibula, our depart- 
ments are not long-term habitations (except for the staff), nor are 
they particularly attractive ones to judge from some of the corres- 
pondence that has been published recently. 

Our duty to these students extends further than mere initiation 
into techniques of teaching. ‘Method’ lectures, concerned solely with 
techniques, do not survive, I hope, in any university in these islands, 
for I think most of the ‘method’ lecturers would agree with Matthew 
Arnold, in one of his reports, when he asks: 


‘How is a sensible teacher likely to effect most practical good? Is it by 
betaking himself to the scientific teachers of pedagogy, by feeding on 
generalities by learning . . . that we are to teach things in the concrete 
instead of in the abstract . . .? The worst of such doctrines is that every- 
thing depends upon the practical application given to them, and it 
seems so easy to give a practical application which is erroneous.’ 


So Arnold urged teachers to open the students’ minds and imagina- 
tions. This we should try to do by showing students the place of 
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their subjects in the speculum mentis, the philosophical issues raised 
or involved, and the lines upon which subjects are developing. I 
think each method lecturer in the department should give (as an 
ancillary lecture to the main course on the history of education) at 
least one such lecture showing where his subject stands in the 
speculum mentis, an account of its growth through the personalities 
who made it and the factors which influence it. 

But I stray from my subject. Why should the education depart- 
ments concern themselves with this rift? They send teachers to the 
schools, and these teachers should not be what Ortega called 
‘sub-men’—teachers not abreast of the height of their times. Ortega, 
you will remember, referred to what he called ‘the superior level 
of the age’ and defined this superior level as the vital ideas embedded 
in the five main scientific disciplines: physics, biology, philosophy, 
history and sociology. Now a lot of this can, and must necessarily, 
be accomplished by the student himself, nourished by tutorials and 
excited by abrasive contact with his fellows. But much can and 
should be done to help him in the three main lecture courses offered 
by the department: philosophy, psychology and the history of 
education, and it is with the contribution of the latter towards 
achieving Ortega’s aim that I offer these few observations. 


It is no novelty that the history of education is a history of the 
expansion of the curriculum, or an effort to analyse the present. Nor 
is it a novelty that it should be a constantly reinterpreted reconciliation 
between science and the arts. Thomas Davidson, that extraordinary 
Scots teacher who migrated to St. Louis, wrote in the year after 
W. E. Forster’s Bill became law, that the history of pedagogy should 
be abandoned in favour of the history of the impact of science upon 
society. To him, Isaiah and Karl Marx were complements of the 
same picture, and he told his pupils so. He also told such men as 
Havelock Ellis (who described him as ‘the most remarkable man, 
the most intensely alive man I had ever met’) and William James 
(who tried to persuade him to teach at Harvard). Davidson, one of 
the twelve most learned men of his generation, was not only the 
founder of the Fabian Society, but the friend of Schliemann and the 
Pope. His theme has been taken up in our generation by Lancelot 
Hogben (ex-parte Karl Marx) and Walter Moberly (ex-parte Isaiah). 
Hogben, in his Dangerous Thoughts (published in 1939) declared that 
(p. 113) ‘the Departments of Education in our universities have the 
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power to lay the foundations of a new humanism with its roots in 
the scientific outlook’, while in 1948 Sir Walter Moberly stressed the 
‘pre-eminent role’ which the same departments would have to play 
in helping the universities to ‘sift and transmit ideas’. In doing so, 
they might also help to bridge another gap, that which exists between 
vocational and liberal elements in education, and modify the bom- 
bastic self-satisfaction of the arts graduate. Remember A. N. 
Whitehead’s words: 


‘A man who knows only his own science, as a routine peculiar to that 
science, does not even know that. He has no fertility of thought, no 
power of quickly seizing the bearing of alien ideas. He will discover 
nothing, and be stupid in practical application.’ 


I have singled out the arts graduate because, as Mr. Birley points 
out, in this great rift most teachers are on his side. 


Now in the last few years the rift has widened, because we now 
have such a large proportion of arts graduates as opposed to scien- 
tists, and arts graduates are notoriously different from scientists. The 
measure of that difference is embodied in the well-known saying that 
a science graduate is aware of his ignorance of the arts and regrets 
it, but the arts graduate remains ignorant of science and boasts about 
it. When one adds to this the fact acknowledged by the headmaster 
of Eton that the bulk of the teaching profession is inevitably com- 
mitted to the arts point of view, the situation becomes grave. Indeed, 
it is not too fanciful to see in this overloading of the teaching pro- 
fession by arts graduates a strong reason for the continuing persever- 
ation of that false dichotomy between liberal and vocational educa- 
tion. How otherwise can the present lop-sided state of affairs be 
justified? Is it surprising that we are in what might almost be called 
a neo-scholastic phase in our culture? 

But again I stray from my theme. How can we disturb the 
sequential flow of what we have come to recognize as the history of 
education, and in doing so, give these arts graduates some idea of 
the nature of nature as well as of the meaning of meaning? How 
can we, to borrow from Collingwood, re-draw the speculum menitis, 
and upon what new co-ordinates must it be plotted? Well, we might 
begin with the physical sciences—Let me give an example. 

The development of the extractive industries in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century and the construction of canals led to a great 
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development of the science of geology—William Smith, the so-called 
‘father of British geology’ was a canal engineer, and Froebel, the 
great pioneer of infant education was drawn to his work through 
a study of mineralogy. It was while he was studying crystallography 
with Professor Weiss at the recently opened University of Berlin that 
the unity of nature and man and their common Creator was born 
in upon him. Now geology as such was useful and dangerous: useful 
to the further development of the extractive industries, dangerous 
in that it undermined the foundations of faith. Its incorporation into 
English education had some remarkable consequences: Adam Sidg- 
wick and James Heywood, both geologists, were incidentally two 
leading mid-nineteenth century educational reformers, and the 
struggle of Geology versus Genesis reverberated through the churches. 

I have no desire to put forward a syllabus at this stage, but I 
would like to show what contextual richness lies in such a course, 
as opposed to the history of formal schooling (which, if you come to 
think about it, is the formal and often long-delayed embodiment of 
these ideas). The history of formal education has a place, but not a 
dominant place. Let us realize that perhaps one of the reasons for 
low esteem in which our departments are held in some quarters 
stems precisely from this. After all, rapid colour and change scarcely 
characterize some of our more venerable foundations, and such 
history as they have cannot be understood without some appreciation 
of their carapacious resistance to new ideas. The history of educa- 
tional institutions is often the history of frustration, and it is little 
wonder that it breeds frustration. 

By contextual richness, I mean the great revolution in thought 
(which leads on to the rise of universities) associated with the intro- 
duction of Moorish science: the great inspirational dream of Francis 
Bacon (which leads to Comenius and the Royal Society and so on 
to John Locke and the learned societies of the nineteenth century), 
the constant pressure of social and political conditions upon the 
schools (the insurance against Jacobitism which led to Charity 
schools, and the insurance against Jacobinism which led to Hannah 
More and Mrs. Trimmer), the curious impact of economics upon 
educational foundations (the linkage between charity schools and 
turnpike trusts, or the queer turns of land values which could enrich 
grammar schools like Bedford and pauperize so many others), the 
curiously relevant commentators, like Bernhard Mandeville, the 
eighteenth-century Freud, or Thomas Love Peacock, as opposed to 
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the educational theorists, like Rousseau, or Fellenberg. One might 
embrace the Utopists, who built heavens on earth, like Robert Owen 
in America, or the great teachers, like Dr. Arnold, whose influence 
exhales through theology, history and politics in a truly remarkable 
manner. One might even, by no great stretch of the imagination, 
compose a nutcracker suite (nucleus is the Latin for nut), beginning 
with William Gilbert, Queen Elizabeth’s physician, who wrote the 
first physics textbook in England, going on to J. T. Desaguiliers, who 
gave the first science lectures in the metropolis, embracing Joseph 
Priestly, who in the intervals of teaching at Warrington Dissenting 
Academy caught up and made current (the pun is not intended) the 
electrical discoveries of Benjamin Franklin, continuing with the 
foundation of the Royal Institution, where Davy, by utilizing great 
batteries isolated sodium, potassium and chlorine, and culminating 
on that epic day in 1931 at the Cavendish laboratory at Cambridge 
when a graduate of the Manchester College of Technology, under 
the inspiration of a former professor of Manchester, split an atom of 
lithium with a far more powerful nutcracker than electric batteries. 

One might illustrate, by way of sheer provocation, the increasing 
impact of American culture upon our educational life by considering 
the influence of Benjamin Franklin (to whom the Society of Arts 
owes much), Richard Cobden, Count Rumford (who founded the 
Royal Institution) and Andrew Carnegie, who pleaded for the 
‘dephosphorization’ of humanity by education and who thought he 
could do it in the same way as he built up his steel empire, by 
intelligent utilization of science and capital. 


But what about the science graduates? What are they to do? Well, 
I have it from them that they do not know a great deal about what 
I have said, and I know that they do seem to brighten visibly when 
they learn that Count Rumford is associated with the first law of 
thermodynamics, which I invariably ask them to explain to my class. 
And when we come to J. P. Joule, they do likewise for the second 
law. But they are provided for too in this scheme. Their peculiar 
malady is an inadequate appreciation of good language. The jargon 
and the symbols with which they impress their arts colleagues is all 
very well in its place, but they cannot deploy it to the best advantage 
in the education year. 

For them the course includes not only Bacon’s Advancement of 
Learning, but Swift’s Voyage to Laputa. It could embrace extracts from 
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Pepys’s Diary (describing his visits to the Royal Society) and Dr. 
Johnson’s chemical experiments, Peacock’s Crochet Castle, Meredith, 
Thomas Hardy’s Jude the Obscure, George Gissing, T. H. Huxley, or 
Aldous Huxley’s Point Counterpoint. I find the last a particularly 
suitable example in Sheffield, since Mark Rampion, one of the 
heroes, is a Sheffield science graduate who rejects teaching as being 
unsatisfactory, largely because of the Education Department. I need 
not tell you, though I must do so in self-defence, that Huxley was 
really sketching Lawrence, and that Lawrence attended what was 
then the University College of Nottingham. Scientists may like to 
consider that in the preface to the second edition of the Lyrical Ballads, 
Wordsworth looked forward to a time when ‘the remotest discoveries 
of the Chemist, the Botanist, or the Mineralogist, will be as popular 
objects of the Poet’s art as any upon which it can be employed’. 


Speaking of Wordsworth reminds me of yet another idea which 
our psychologists might use to humanize what is often described as 
a course in the measurement of things which can’t be measured. It 
leads from theology to psychiatry and perhaps back to theology 
again. I refer, of course, to Wordsworth’s popularization of the innate 
goodness of children, a theme which ran dead counter to the theories 
of Dr. Watts, John Wesley and Mrs. Sherwood. You remember Dr. 
Watts’s crisp putting of the case: 


‘One stroke of his Almighty rod 
Can send young sinners straight to hell’ 


or Mrs. Sherwood’s Lucy Fairchild, who at the age of nine not only 
got tipsy on cider but kept a journal of truly Buchmanite intensity 
and would ask her father if they could ‘say some verses about 
children having bad hearts’. 

But the Wordsworth children came trailing clouds of glory. He 
credited them, and his endorsement stood high for nearly a century, 
with: 


High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 


The trembling of parents and teachers to-day would, no doubt, stem 
less from Wordsworth’s jettisoning of original sin than from the work 
of Sir Cyril Burt, Freud and Melanie Klein. From Wordsworth to 
Melanie Klein might well provide a lecture to excite a teacher in 
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training and at least stimulate him to consider the implications of 
original sin, if nothing else. 

It seems rather difficult at times to persuade practising teachers 
of the value of the history of education. Good teachers are less likely 
to be inspired by Ascham, Mulcaster, Ratke, Milton, Jacotot or 
Rousseau than by their own observation and practice, and it would 
be foolish to say otherwise. But a good teacher needs more than mere 
technique, he needs a high outlook, he must not be what Ortega 
would call a sub-man, and high outlooks are formed by emancipating 
ourselves from the past, a task which demands understanding the 
past. As Gilbert Murray said: “The chains of the mind are not broken 
by any form of ignorance. The chains of the mind are broken by 
understanding. And so far as men are unduly enslaved by the past, 
it is by understanding the past that they hope to be freed.’ 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE 
BRITISH UNIVERSITY 


William A. Armstrong 
Lecturer in English, King’s College, London 


THE year 1954 will be recognized as a landmark in the progress 
of American studies in Europe. In Easter, 1954, representatives of 
the universities of more than a dozen European countries met in 
conference at the Schloss Leopoldskron at Salzburg. As a result of 
their deliberations, the ‘European Association for American Studies’ 
has been formed in order to co-ordinate research within the field of 
American studies, to arrange regular conferences at which ideas may 
be exchanged, and to publish a biennial news-letter to provide 
accurate information about th¢ state of American studies in Europe 
and about facilities for their development. It therefore seems timely 
to consider whether American literature may not merit a more 
assured place in the curricula of British universities than has hitherto 
been accorded to it. 

No European country possesses such facilities for the study of 
American literature as Britain, yet few countries in Western Europe 
have been so tardy and diffident in recognizing American literature 
as a subject worthy of study at a university level. At the present time 
only three British universities—Manchester, London, and Notting- 
ham—offer detailed instruction in American literature as part of a 
course which a student may take in order to qualify for a bachelor’s 
degree. It is true, of course, that the French or German student who 
reads American literature has to master a foreign grammar and 
vocabulary and thus acquires an intellectual discipline in the sur- 
mounting of linguistic obstacles which present no comparable 
difficulties to the English student of that subject. At the same time, 
however, it is worth remarking that the differences between American 
English and British English are surprisingly numerous, and that an 
appreciation of them is now a matter of political and cultural as well 
as etymological moment. On the other hand, the common element 
in both kinds of English clearly makes it possible for a British student 
to acquire a broader and deeper appreciation of American literature 
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than is possible for most Europeans at the undergraduate level. What 
has to be decided is whether American literature possesses the quali- 
ties of unity, complexity, and imaginative richness necessary to make 
it fit to be recognized as a literary discipline worthy of inclusion in 
our university curricula. 

The Board of Education committee which reported on The Teaching 
of English in England in 1921 gave a negative answer to the key- 
question framed above when it asserted that the United States ‘has 
not been able to produce as yet a literature which can be called 
national’ because ‘its origins are too recent and the occupations of 
its people too “modern” to have taken upon them that colouring of 
the imagination which must lie upon the poet’s palette before he 
can make them the objects of his art.’ The relative modernity of 
occupations is a curious literary criterion; in any case, American 
occupations have surely ranged from the most primitive to the most 
industrial, and one may pertinently ask whether Cooper’s back- 
woodsmen or Melville’s whalers or Dreiser’s businessmen or Faulk- 
ner’s negroes lack the necessary ‘colouring of the imagination’. The 
other objection—that the origins of American literature are ‘too 
recent’—merits more serious consideration. It derives, I suspect, 
from an exclusive faith in the criteria generally used to justify the 
study of Greek literature, which is especially valued because it 
reflects the complete history of a great civilization and because it 
manifests those aesthetic virtues usually described as ‘classical’—a 
respect for tradition and discipline, a balance of reason and imagina- 
tion, and a capacity for clarity and symmetry of form. In some 
respects, American civilization may suggest the reverse of these 
criteria; it is young, still growing, and difficult to set in perspective 
because of its size and nearness. Some of its best authors seem to 
have no tradition in common, and appear either to follow European 
traditions or to pursue originality at the cost of seeming formless or 
incoherent (e.g., Walt Whitman and Thomas Wolfe). Hence the 
modernity of American literature and an inability to find in it a 
settled and distinctive cultural tradition leads critics like those quoted 
above to doubt whether it ‘can in any sense be called national’. 

From another point of view, however, the relative ‘modernity’ of 
American literature renders it exceptionally interesting and signi- 
ficant. American literature is, after all, the most considerable body 
of national writing to have developed since the invention of printing. 
It also has the distinction of having begun in the late Renaissance 
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and of having been produced by a democratic and predominantly 
Protestant civilization. Little affected by earlier systems of thought 
or conduct, it offers us the attitudes and discoveries of imaginations 
free from feudal and monarchical traditions. An awareness of these 
characteristics helps us to explain why two such novelists as Sir 
Walter Scott and James Fenimore Cooper, though much alike in 
some respects, are fundamentally different in others. American 
literature has other distinctive qualities. The English in which it is 
written has been shaped by many temperaments other than the 
Anglo-Saxon; one need only mention among others, the Scots-Dutch 
ancestry of Melville, the Scots-French of Thoreau, the Welsh-Dutch 
of Whitman, the German of Dreiser, the Swedish of Sandburg, the 
Spanish of Santayana, and the anonymous authors of the negro 
spirituals. 

If the names of Poe, Hawthorne, Twain, Emily Dickinson, Henry 
James, Sarah Orne Jewett, Robert Frost, Sinclair Lewis, Ezra Pound, 
John Dos Passos, Ernest Hemingway, and William Faulkner are added 
to those just mentioned, it becomes obvious that American literature 
possesses great richness and variety. Have its writers created a 
tradition or traditions which give order and inner meaning to this 
diversity of talents and achievements? Affirmative answers are not 
lacking. One school of American thought on this subject finds in 
the Declaration of Independence a literary as well as a political 
manifesto and interprets American literature as an imaginative 
exploration of the principles of equality and individual rights asserted 
by the Declaration. The relevance of this theory to the optimism of 
the Transcendentalists and Whitman is obvious. From the same 
point of view, Edgar Allan Poe, who has often been considered alien 
to the traditions of his native land, appears, on the contrary, as an 
extreme exemplar of American individualism, refusing to believe in 
anything greater than his own soul. Closely akin to this school of 
thought is the Frontier Theory of American literature. In a brilliant 
essay written in 1893, Frederick Jackson Turner analysed The 
Significance of the Frontier in American History, claiming that the existence 
of a moving frontier and not the problem of slavery had been the 
dominant factor in America history, and arguing that the advance of 
this frontier had produced ‘a steady movement away from the 
influence of Europe’, a fusion of immigrants of different races into a 
new nation, a continuous contact with the simple and the primitive, 
a development of such American characteristics as toughness, in- 
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quisitiveness, inventiveness, individualism, and hopefulness. When 
this theory is applied to American writing, it certainly helps to 
elucidate many of its themes and styles, particularly its strenuous 
optimism, its exaltation of the common man, its delight in the 
primitive and the intuitive, its richly authentic portrayal of the 
natural man in such characters as Cooper’s Leatherstocking and 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, its creation of simple, colloquial prose 
styles, and its bold experiments with new kinds of poetic diction and 
rhythm. A romantic has been pithily but not inaccurately described 
as one who does not believe in the Fall of Man. This dictum of T. E. 
Hulme’s certainly applies to the literature inspired by the American 
frontier. Just as Greek literature provides exquisite examples of the 
classical virtues, so may it be claimed that American writing in this 
tradition provides inimitable examples of romantic themes and 
styles. 

According to the theories discussed above, the vital traditions in 
American literature are concerned with the affirmation of American 
ways of living and thinking. But according to an important thesis 
recently expounded by Mr. Marius Bewley and endorsed by Dr. 
F, R. Leavis, the most important tradition in American writing has 
taken the form of a persistently critical evaluation of both European 
and American culture. Mr. Bewley has elaborated this idea in The 
Complex Fate (1952), the title of which derives from Henry James’s 
characteristic dictum, ‘It’s a complex fate, being an American, and 
one of the responsibilities it entails is fighting against a superstitious 
valuation of Europe.’ He points out that not only James but Cooper, 
Melville, and Hawthorne accepted this responsibility. Among other 
American-born writers who might be linked to this tradition are 
Mr. Ezra Pound and Mr. T. S. Eliot. The work of Henry James 
alone would suffice, however, to illustrate the special advantages 
enjoyed by the sensitive and cosmopolitan American who can stand 
between the Old World and the New and assess both of them sym- 
pathetically but critically. Few things are more necessary at the 
present time than the study of imaginative assessments of this kind. 

It would seem, then, that far from lacking a tradition, American 
writing has not merely one, but several traditions, and that its unity 
is complex, not simple. It is, moreover, the oldest and the maturest 
of the new English literatures. In discussions with students from the 
West Indies, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, I have observed 
with much interest how frequently they refer to the patterns of 
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American writing when they try to describe the past phases, the 
present “condition, and the probable development of their own 
national literatures. For them, indeed, the patterns of American 
writing have the significance of archetypes. An investigation of these 
archetypal patterns is surely as relevant to the cultural needs of our 
day and age as the study of Viking and Anglo-Saxon writings, which 
has long been admitted and encouraged by our universities. The 
particular place which American literature should have in the 
curriculum of the British university is a difficult problem. Valuable 
experiments are being essayed by the three universities into which 
it has been admitted as a subject in its own right. But if the notions 
outlined in this article have any truth in them, there should be more 
experiments in more universities. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





4 February 1955. 





Sir, 

The letter from Professors Mott and Thompson, published in 
your issue of August 1954, provides some useful information but may 
give rise to several misconceptions. It concludes that although the 
selection problem was acute in some university departments in 
October 1953—the Honours School of Physics at Bristol admitted 
less than one out of every five applicants—‘no large number of 
worthy applicants fail to get in somewhere.’ Now of 276 applicants 
to Bristol only 183 were accepted by university institutions, and there 
were fifteen of whom there was no information as they did not reply 
to letters. (Of the latter it is likely that most had failed to find a 
place.) In other words roughly a third of the applicants were re- 
jected. Though the Bristol letter rightly points out that a number 
of the rejected applicants would be accepted the following year or 
after national service, it is doubtful whether one can say that ‘no 
large number of worthy applicants fail to get in.’ Moreover, those 
applying for Honours courses would presumably be of rather higher 
attainment, on the average, than those applying for Pass or General 
courses, and a higher proportion would be accepted. 

Professors Mott and Thompson also state that ‘most local authori- 
ties are prepared to give financial assistance to any student who has 
been offered a place at a university’, and ‘It seems unlikely that 
financial considerations now prevent many students from reaching 
the university.’ When the Working Party on University Awards 
published its Report in 1948, and for several years afterwards, it 
looked as if these ideals would be achieved, but the tide turned and 
Ministry of Education Circular 263 (March 1953), which asked 
Local Education Authorities to set up interviewing panels, has re- 
sulted in the rejection of large numbers of qualified candidates, 
including many already accepted by universities. For example, the 
city of Leeds apparently rejects one-third of the qualified applicants 
each year, and recently the rejects included 33 students accepted by 
universities. Gloucestershire considers only those expected to gain 
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a First or good Second-Class Honours Degree, and even rejects some 
of those after interview. From Cornwall we hear that ‘Ii every au- 
thority applied Cornish standards . . . the universities would hardly 
be justified in offering Pass or General degrees.’ Numerous other 
cases could be cited. On the other hand there are many progressive 
authorities who grant awards to all candidates with two Advanced 
passes who have been accepted by a university. The resulting 
inequalities are appalling. 

One minor point remains. Professor Mott writes that 49 candi- 
dates not accepted are applying again; should this be 39 (16+11+ 
12)? Again, he writes of 54 ‘other replies’; should this be 44 (12+20+ 
9+3)? There seems to be a missing 10 in both places. 


Yours faithfully, 


REGINALD R. DALE, 
Lecturer in Education, 
University College of Swansea. 


Sir, 

Relatively few scientists have shown interest in the statistical 
findings of modern Psychical Research and still fewer have them- 
selves investigated what is termed “psychical phenomena’. Telepathy, 
which holds a wide interest for much of the educated public is still 
anxious-making or even anger-provoking, for many scientists. Only 
the comparatively few mathematicians who have interested them- 
selves in Relativity Theory are able to understand its structure, and 
only those who have experienced many years of analysis or some 
equivalent psychological training are in any position to evaluate its 
worth from direct experience, statistical data being notoriously 
inadequate. It was partly with a view to questioning the belief-value 
of some of the esoteric theories which have become deeply rooted 
among the tenets of scientists that Physical and Psychical Research* was 
written. As stated in the short preface, it was written by scientists 
for scientists. 

This point appears to have been overlooked by Antony Flew in 
his review which appeared in the last number of this journal; hence, 
perhaps, his rather summary judgment: ‘Busy people will be glad 
to hear that there is no class of reader who should be advised to 


? Physical and Psychical Research, An Analysis of Belief, Omega Press, Reigate, 15/—. 
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trouble with this.’ It could, of course, be conceded that anyone who 
was not interested in either the problems posed by relativity, or in 
psycho-analytic procedure, or in the implications of self-adjusting 
mechanisms and lower animal behaviour patterns, or in first-hand 
accounts of psychical phenomena, or suggestions for the interrelation 
between these topics should be conscientiously dissuaded from read- 
ing this book. It is, however, somewhat doubtful whether this is 
coextensive with the class of ‘busy people’. 

Professor Flew appears to be more concerned with the authors’ 
education than with their scientific experience in the various fields 
which they have chosen to discuss. The ways of some philosophers 
are indeed strange. It could well be that experience is irrelevant or 
even undesirable. This might be the case with Professor Flew, who 
has ventured to write a book about Psychical Research without the 
slightest direct experience of his subject matter. 

The authors of Physical and Psychical Research believe that, in spite 
of anything philosophers may say, theory must eventually yield to 
practice, and that they have at least shown a few of the likely points 
at which such yielding is to be expected. Doubtless there will always 
be those who prefer not to endanger their cherished beliefs by looking 
through a telescope, and who would discourage others from doing 
so by any expedients which readily come to hand. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. C. L. GREGORY 
GALLY HILL, 
CHURCH CROOKHAM, 
HANTS. 
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REVIEWS 


DEMOCRACY AND THE LABOUR MoveMEnT: Essays in honour of Dona 
Torr. Edited by Joun Savitue. (Lawrence & Wishart. 30s.) 


The eight essays in this interesting collection are all written by 
Marxist historians. For each of the authors, as for Dona Torr herself, 
‘history is present as well as past politics’ and the historian ‘is con- 
cerned not only with the understanding of past and present, but 
with the creation of the future’. These ambitious pre-suppositions 
are not entirely supported by the content of the essays themselves. 
The relationship between democracy and the labour movement in 
England has been distinctive, and present English politics do not 
follow the pattern the authors would prefer to see. It would be 
interesting to have an up-to-date Marxist account of why England 
has been a special case in nineteenth- and twentieth-century history 
and why contemporary Marxists ‘concerned with the creation of the 
future’ have to find their hopes elsewhere. The essays in this book 
stray from theme to theme rather than provide a coherent picture 
of past or present. 

Nonetheless there is much of real value in many of the individual 
essays. ‘These are of wide general interest. Mr. Meek directs attention 
to the little-known Scottish contribution to Marxist sociology: the 
number of readers of John Millar will increase as a result of Mr. 
Meek’s careful discussion of Millar’s approach to ‘the distinction of 
ranks’ in society. Similarly Mr. Hill’s fascinating account of the 
Norman yoke, though marred by occasional excursions outside the 
boundaries of the subject, disentangles a persistent and compelling 
theory of history embedded in ‘the underworld of largely-unrecorded 
thinking’. In the nineteenth century it became a respectable theory, 
almost a sanctified theory, but it had a genuine reformist and revo- 
lutionary past. Mr. Hobsbawn, with a very broad sweep, discusses 
‘labour aristocracy’ in nineteenth-century Britain: some of his con- 
cepts seem a little over-rigid and his picture too systematized, but 
his problem is very relevant to an understanding of the Marxist 
analysis of England as a special case in world history. There are 
other essays, too, which would merit further treatment, particularly 
Daphne Simon’s study of ‘master and servant’ relations. 

Behind the themes discussed in this volume, one hidden theme 
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occasionally comes to the surface but does not receive systematic 
treatment—the evolution of Marxist ideas of class and of history 
themselves. However imperfect the analysis in these pages may be, 
and non-Marxists will sometimes be shocked by some of the inter- 
pretations offered, the !anguage and terminology employed are 
themselves nineteenth-century products. A non-Marxist historian 
will be profitably employed in investigating the origins and evolution 
of the particular way of looking at history which is well represented 
in these pages and which has already influenced many historians 
who do not accept its basic pre-suppositions. While he busies himself 
with intellectual exploration, the Marxist may prefer to follow the 
advice given by Mr. Kiernan in the last sentence of this book: 
‘Marxism has much to learn, that it has not yet learned, from poetry.’ 
Asa Briccs 


PROBLEMS OF STABILITY AND PROGREsS IN INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
tions. By Quincy Wricur. (Berkeley & Los Angeles, University 
of California Press; London, Cambridge University Press. 1954.) 


The increasing contribution of political scientists and sociologists 
to the study and teaching of international relations is one of the 
welcome developments in university life which has proceeded much 
faster in the United States than elsewhere. At its most rapid it has 
not been an orderly development, as Americans take naturally to 
‘the methods of a gold rush, where intial anarchy, heavy wastage, 
and misleading claims are the price paid for striking rich seams 
quickly; the ‘publish or perish’ spirit in their universities excessively 
advertises the heavy output of dross that such methods involve; and 
the tendency of social scientists, searching for a precise terminology, 
to write in an obscure language of their own, has at times added to 
the difficulties of measuring the achievement and direction of this 
promising and necessary movement. It is, therefore, a pleasure to 
read the essays of a scholar who has done as much as any man not 
only to inspire the enthusiasm that accounts for much of this activity, 
but to give it clear purpose and sound direction, and who interprets 
much that has been written less intelligibly by others. Ir this 
volume we have twenty-one such essays by Professor Quincy 
Wright, which he has gathered together because they are all con- 
cerned with the problem to which he has particularly directed the 
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attention of political and social scientists in recent years, and to 
whose solution he believes they can make a greater contribution than 
might be expected from the students of any other social discipline, 
although they will have to draw upon the co-operation of others. He 
gives us, therefore, a number of studies of the problem itself, a 
measure of its intransigeance, and a challenging plea to those who 
he feels can best master it, urging them to sharpen their tools and 
get to work. 

The magnitude of this challenge is evident in the size of the 
problem, which he defines as the institutionalizing of international 
peace and security, so that reasonable stability can be combined 
with reasonable progress. The forces of science and technology in 
the service of peoples vigorously bent on changing their environment 
will explode institutions which attempt to buy the peace of world 
stability at the price of progress; conversely, the tensions created by 
rapid change achieved through unco-ordinated or conflicting in- 
stitutions will bring disaster, unless such change is controlled by 
institutions which are in the service of the whole and command a 
higher loyalty. To manage this delicate situation, statesmen and 
others concerned must learn to understand not only what institutions 
are necessary but the nature of the processes by which loyalties are 
transferred from one institution and its values to another, how to 
measure such changes as they take place, and how they can be 
manipulated. It is this body of knowledge that Professor Wright be- 
lieves the political scientists, above all, must and can provide, 
sufficient at least to reduce considerably the amount of guesswork 
used by statesmen at present. He appreciates that this will demand 
‘a better brand of both politics and social science than has been 
available in the past’, and that ‘a quantitative science of international 
relations is only on the threshold of development’. Indeed, when he 
describes some of the work done at the Hoover Institute and else- 
where on the valuation of symbols and the measurement of social 
and psychic distances between States, he shows very fairly how true 
this is. Nevertheless, he sees in the students of political science ‘the 
virtues of compromise, tolerance, balance, and sanity, which our 
world, distracted by the pedlars of nostrums and utopias, sorely 
needs’, and sees no reason why they should not give that power of 
prediction and control to those who must bring order to inter- 
national society that they have already in fair measure given to 
members of national societies. And to scholars with such qualities 
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Come along in 


You can be sure of a welcome at your local branch of the 
Midland Bank. The branch is already helping many of your 
friends and neighbours, and it is there to help you too. The 
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there is no doubt that these essays should give encouragement and 
a greater sense of direction as they build up the new discipline of 
international relations, each in his own country. 

ALAN DE RUSETT 


Tue Feupat Kincpom or ENGLAND, 1042-1216. By FRANK BARLOw. 


(Vol. 2 of A History of England, ed. W. N. Medlicott. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1955. £1 55.) 


Professor Barlow has written a most interesting and readable book. 
He has tried, so he says in his Preface, ‘to tell a story’, and when 
there is a story to be told he tells it very well. So far as ‘political 
history’ can be written of the earlier Middle Ages, this is political 
history—political history of the traditional kind, but in a modern 
style. Sometimes the modernity may seem a little overdone. To speak 
of ‘Breton nationalism’ in the 1190’s or of Henry II’s capacity ‘to 
overawe the “colonial” dependencies’ (even with the apologetic 
quotation marks), is to introduce ideas that could not exist in the 
twelfth century. It is characteristic, too, that the author should 
attribute Henry’s withdrawal from Toulouse in 1159 to the king’s 
sudden realization that he had ‘ventured . . . too far from his base’. 
The usual explanation is that Henry refused to attack his liege lord 
who had just thrown himself into the city. The evidence would 
probably support either interpretation; but the traditional explana- 
tion is thoroughly medieval, and Professor Barlow’s has a modern 
look about it. 

The obvious reply to such criticism is to say that history must be 
made intelligible to the present-day reader, and to do this historical 
events must be expressed in present-day terms. It is the central 
problem of all historical writing, and it has clearly exercised the 
author a great deal. With these occasional lapses, it must be said 
that he has succeeded very well. He has the very happy knack of 
treating his kings and his bishops and barons not simply as names 
in a history book or ciphers in some abstract process of development, 
but as flesh and blood; and his full-dress ‘characters’ are intriguing. 
Clearly he likes the ‘bad kings’ best. He is grudging in his appreciation 
of the Conqueror, indulgent to Rufus, a little cold towards Henry I, 
almost sentimental on ‘the insecure and lovable Stephen’. On most 
of the greater topics within his period, the immediate effects of the 
Conquest, the relations between the church and the royal govern- 
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ment, King John and the Great Charter, he has something original 
to say or, at least, presents current learning in a new and refreshing 
way. Throughout, he is very conscious of the importance of England’s 
relations with France, and in particular of the Continental back- 
ground to English ecclesiastical affairs; though in secular matters it 
is possible that he underestimates the effects upon this country of 
the repeated French ‘conquests’ from 1066 onwards. And while he 
may occasionally clothe his ideas in deceptively modern dress, he 
has a deep understanding of the way things happened in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and a learning which may even be worn 
decoratively—as when he gives point to his appreciation of ‘the 
gentle king’ by observing that ‘Stephen was a popular baptismal 
name in the South-east’ during the thirteenth century. 

There is one point, however, on which a protest must be made, 
and that is the complete absence of apparatus—for the ‘Note on 
Books’ at the end is a perfunctory affair. As far as the omission of 
foot-notes goes, this is clearly editorial policy which the author 
regrets and for which he cannot be held responsible; but he himself 
often proceeds magisterially through controversial matters as though 
nothing were in doubt. This is unfortunate from every point of view, 
for a book of this quality will stir up all sorts of questions in the 
mind of an intelligent reader, and this is a reaction that should be 
encouraged. There is originality here, a little wayward sometimes, 
but substantial; and a more critical presentation would have made 
it more effective. 

Joun Le PATouREL 


Some Aspects oF WorLD PoPpuLATION AND Foop Resources. By 
Lorp Simon OF WYTHENSHAWE. (Cassells & Co. 2s. 6d.) 


This pamphlet deals with the main factors of the world food 
problem which may be stated briefly as follows: 

At the present rate of growth of population there will be twice 
as many people in the world by 1984, i.e., thirty years hence, as 
there were at the beginning of the last world war. The most alarming 
feature is the accelerating rate of growth which is due to the reduc- 
tion in the death rate by the application of preventive medicine 
without a corresponding reduction in the birth rate. In limited 
areas of Asia, Africa, and Latin America where preventive medicine 
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has begun to be applied the population is increasing at a rate that 
will double it in less than thirty years. If the present trend continues 
children now at school may be part of a world population three 
times the size it was in 1938. 

The question whether the earth can provide food for such numbers 
is complicated by the fact that three-fifths of the people in the world 
are ill-nourished and preventive medicine is being applied without 
considering how those saved from dying from disease will be pre- 
vented from dying from malnutrition. 

The solution of the problem is birth control. But Roman Catholics 
oppose it as immoral and Communists as unnecessary. The people 
who do apply birth control are those with a high standard of living 
and education notably in the politically mature nations of Western 
Europe. 

Some think the problem is insoluble and the next war will not be 
to decide whether the world is to be ruled from the Pentagon or 
the Kremlin, but to decide which nations and classes will survive 
and which perish of hunger. Others believe that with modern tech- 
nology the only practical limit to food production is the amount of 
capital and labour governments are willing to devote to it. 

In my opinion this is true, but it would need to be done by the 
co-operation of all governments in a world food plan such as was 
proposed by F.A.O. in 1946, and would need an expenditure of 
about £4,000 million a year, nearly 10 per cent of what is being 
spent on armaments preparing for the next world war. 

The rising tide of world population and the falling reservoir of 
food resources due to soil erosion is, apart from the prevention of a 
war of annihilation, the most urgent problem facing mankind. 
Unfortunately, for our children, and children’s children the politi- 
cians of the world who control the destiny of the human family show 
too little interest in the world food and population problem. 

Boyp OrR 


METHOD AND THEORY IN EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy. By C. E. 
Oscoop. (Oxford University Press, London (Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege), 1953. 80s. net.) 


It is perhaps scarcely surprising that no satisfactory manual of 
experimental psychology has ever appeared. The present stage of 
development is one of absorbing but shifting preoccupations with 
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particular problems and methods, of uneasy relations with other 
branches of the subject such as the observational, clinical and 
genetic, and of painful efforts to shake loose from older conceptions, 
whose scope can hardly yet be emulated by newer ideas which 
promise greater clarity and penetration. Of more recent attempts 
at such a manual, Woodworth’s text may be valued chiefly as a 
repository of much earlier work, that the forward march of a later 
generation might otherwise have trampled under foot. In style, 
arrangement and content, it left much to be desired. Stevens’ Hand- 
book is an honest compendium of findings, in many respects of great 
potential value, but so weighty that it stands in some danger of being 
rarely picked up. The present work by Professor Osgood attempts 
something fresh, and it may be said at once that some of his several 
intentions have been successfully carried out. 

One intention is to give the [undergraduate] student an ordered 
account of contemporary problems, with special attention paid to 
the relationship of theory to experimental method. With this in 
view, Osgood has dealt with a number of leading topics at much 
greater length, and with treatment more explicitly logical, than is 
usual, The result, in many instances, is to afford a quite excellent, 
close, but readable discussion of a kind which, taken in reasonable 
doses, cannot fail to enliven and enlighten the student, and lure him 
back for more. The author’s astonishingly wide grasp of his subject, 
and his powers as a teacher, are apparent in every chapter. The 
general scope of the book, under four chief headings—Sensory Pro- 
cesses, Perceptual Processes, Learning and Symbolic Processes—may 
sound constricted, but in fact pretty well corresponds with that of 
contemporary courses in Experimental Psychology given in uni- 
versities in this country. 

But Professor Osgood’s devotion to close and thorough discussion, 
laudable in itself, imposes a heavy meal upon the reader. There are 
over 400,000 words in this book, and reference is made to 1,300 
original papers. In a work of this length we inevitably look beyond 
an extended treatment of problems and methods whose present 
prominence has in some cases only a brief history, and whose future 
it is not yet easy to foresee. Is it possible, in a manual of experi- 
mental psychology, to combine usefulness as a work of reference 
with comprehensiveness of outlook in interpretation, and in addition 
to adumbrate systematic principles which might inform and inspire 
future progress? Perhaps it is not, for the term ‘experimental psy- 
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chology’ owes its connotation to accidents of historical development 
rather than to scientific unity. But the present work falls somewhat 
short of what could even now be achieved in respect of usefulness 
for reference, and comprehensiveness. The terms emotion and affect, 
for example, do not figure in the index. Now it may very we!li be 
that earlier attempts to get to grips with these problems are not to 
be favourably regarded in the light of present-day experimental 
standards. But psychological problems cannot be charmed out of 
existence by ignoring them, and a viable science cannot be built 
entirely out of what at any given moment seems practicable or 
respectable. Professor Osgood has achieved cogency of discussion, and 
some degree of pedagogic efficacy, by firm adherence to certain 
contemporary—one might almost say parochial—lines of approach. 
But his very concern for this closeness of texture seems to have made 
uncertain his handling of those immensely important borderline 
topics, where, for instance, experiment in the laboratory interacts 
with systematic observation in the neurological clinic. The latter, 
it is true he does not entirely ignore, but treats rather as a sop, which 
suggests a certain unreality in his conception of the former. A case 
in pceint is his passing mention of clinical data regarding disturbances 
of visual function, so perfunctory as to be almost gratuitous and 
certainly misleading. 

Unquestionably, in the last resort, experiment must be the arbiter 
of all scientific interpretation in psychology. Unquestionably too, 
much experiment of value has already been carried out and is 
reported in this book. But the day is yet far off when the texture of 
psychology can be chiefly experimental, with any prospect of being 
valid at large. Many changes of pattern must occur before then, and 
some at least of these will be brought about by factors other than 
experiment as contemplated in this book. Professor Osgood has not, 
however, set out to depict psychology at large. What he has set out 
to do he has executed in many respects very skilfully. But the book 
would have achieved its purpose even better, and would have given 
evidence of even greater skill, had it extended to only a quarter of 
its present length. 


R. C. OLpDFIELD 
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